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Pair of Typical Dark Brahmas 


This breed has always been second in popularity to the light varieties, but its friends claim for it a high degree of practical 
value and general utility. In some strains too close breeding for color of plumage has interfered with vigor and egg laying. 
The weight is a little less than that for Light Brahmas, being 11 lbs for males and 8} lbs for hens. The tail is pure black with 
green gloss. Wing coverts of male are black, forming a distinct black bar across the middle of the wing. The breast is black, 
thighs and fluff black or mottled, shank feathering like that of the breast; legs, deep yellow. Females are white penciled, 
dark gray uniform over the body, with silvery white hackles striped with black. 
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End of the Maple-tree Worm. 


BE, L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 





There is good reason for thinking that 
the ravages of the maple tree worm are at 
an end. This destructiVe pest, after hav- 
ing wrought untold damage to the forests of 
the country for the past two years, went 
into the cocoon state in July of the pres- 
ent year in great numbers, causing those 
whose trees had partially escaped destruc- 
tion to despair. Some trees chosen by the 
worm for making the change from_ the 
caterpillar to the moth state were so cov- 
ered with the cocoons that it seemed as if 
half the leaves were rolled up to form their 
shelter. Having a little curiosity to know 
the present condition of the worm, I made 
a careful investigation about July 25, with 
the result that I found every single worm 
I looked at dead, beyond the possibility of 
resurrection. Nothing whatever remains of 
them except a dry and empty skin. The in- 
sides have been entirely consumed. 

The enemy which has performed this act 
of kindness for the maple trees of the 
country, or at least where I live, is a tiny 
worm, much resembling the weevil, that 
sometimes is found upon the over-ripe rasp- 
berry, save that it is slimmer and much 
more rapid in its action. This fly no doubt 
came from the fly which has been looked for 
for several months. Burrowing into the 
maple worm it laid its eggs, which have 
quickly hatched into the smaller worm 
which has caused the death of the very 
sworst foe of one of our finest and most val- 


uable forest trees. Not only on my own 
farm is it true that the worm is dead. Ex- 


amination of the worms in other parts of 
this county prove the same thing. Re- 
ports from the western part of the state 
confirm my own investigations. 

The work of the worm this year has not 
been confined to the maple. Chestnuts have 
suffered severely in some localities. So 
have oaks and even beeches, although the 
worm seems to prefer other trees to this. 
Bits of leaves cut from the stalk would 
come down in showers with every breeze, 
littering the ground. So it will be good 
news to owners of maples that the end has 
come. We may now look for our trees to 
renew their former strength and beauty 
wherever they have not really been ruined. 
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Renewin g Timber Lands. 


DANIEL MILLER, INDIANA, 





The continuation of the destruction of 
timber at the present rate will be disas- 
trous. How reproduction can be accom- 
plished is no great mystery. Keep stock 
out of your woodlots and you will find noth- 
ing more to do, as the timber will repro- 
duce itself. About 20 years ago I fenced 
off my wood lot and excluded all farm ani- 
mals. It did just what I expected and what 
anyone can expect. It is now a valuable 
timber lot, The arrangement cost nothing 
and no improvement can be made on the 
plan except by helping nature. I set choice 
varieties among the native timber, such as 
catalpa and chestnut. I am sorry that I 
was not able to plant locusts in abundance, 
as the trees would now be valuable for 
fence posts. 

The most serious objection to this mode 
of reproduction is that it takes a long time 
to grow 4 tree that is large enough to be of 
any value. Most people, however, are gen- 
erous encugh to plant for future genera- 
tions. In my opinion it would be best to 
exempt timber lots from taxation. This 
would do much to bring about the reproduc- 
tion of trees. 


The Forest Nursery—Where forestry is 
tried on an extensive scale it costs too 
much to buy the trees and the cheapest 


way is to .raise them from seed. A bulletin 
recently issued by the U §S dept of agri on 
this subject tells in detail how to collect 
seeds, store and plant them and how to 
propagate seedlings. It shows that planting 
tree seed with cultivated crops, or sowing 
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broadcast on prepared and unprepared land 
is uncertain, giving less uniform results 
than planting nursery-grown § seedlings; 
that seed-bed culture requires the least 
labor and produces the most and best stock, 
that the seed bed-showld be located on a 
well-drained site, and that a deep, sandy 
loam soil is preferable. 





Forestry Investigation—The division of 
forestry is now carefully examining burned 
over districts in the Rocky mountains. 
Many of them were devastated by fires 13 
years ago. These older areas and _ also 
many other more recent ones are being sur- 
veyed with a view to ascertaining the best 
method of reforestation. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Kafir Corn—s. F. Mc: 
just as sorghum or ordinary 
when it is desired for fodder. When the 
lower blades begin to turn and the seeds 
are in the dough stage or a little past it, 
cut and put in shocks and allow to cure. 
When thorougnaly cured store in barns 20r 
in stacks. If the corn is cut with a har- 
vester it can be easily stacked in the open 
much as small grain. It is of course much 
better to store under a shed or in a barn. 





This is harvested 
Indian corn 





Keeping Grapes—W. H. W., Lackawanna 
Co, Pa: Not all kinds cf grapes keep equal- 


ly well. Those with a firm skin a:e most 
suitable for this purpose. It is also im- 


portant that the bunches are cut in dry, 
clear weather, and not before they are rips. 
Care must be taken not to bruise any ber- 
ries in hand:ing and picking. When gath- 
ering, the grapes must be brought to a cool 
room and spread out upon shelves or ta- 
bles and there allowed to remain until all 
surplus moisture has passed off. Then they 
are packed into boxes deep enough to hold 
three or four layers of bunches. Spread 
a thick sheet of clean paper on the bottom, 


then lay on a layer of bunches, placing 
them close together; then another sheet of 
paper, and so on until the box is full. 




































































When the boxes are filled put them in q 
cool, dry place where they can be exam- 
ined occasionally and the decayed berries 
taken out. Grapes handled in this manner 
will keep three or four months. For mar- 
ket purposes the fruit is put in regular 
grape baskets and crates and placed in cold 
storage until wanted. 





Growing Peanuts—J. V.: Any rich, warm, 
sandy soil will grow peanuts. Prepare the 
same as for corn, giving more attention to 
thorough preparation. The seed bed must 
be well pulverized and free from lumps. 
In Virginia and the south early May is the 
most suitable time for planting, but fur- 
ther north this work should be delayed un- 
til the soil is thoroughly warmed up. Good 
crops have been raised from seed planted 
as late as the latter part of June. Keep 
the ground clear and after the plants appear 
break up the surface crust. Cease culture 
as soon as the plants are large enough to 
be disturbed when cultivated, or as soon as 
the blossoms begin to appear. If this work 
has been thorough, the peanuts will root 
readily and can be pulled and harvested 
when matured. Full directions for grow- 
ing tnese crops are given in a little book 
entitled Peanut Culture, which may be ob- 
tained from Orange Judd company, 62 La- 
fayette place, New York, for 50c. 





The Tkorny Pigweed—T. J. P.: The 
specimen of weed is the thorny pigweed 
known to botanists as Amaranthus spino- 
sus. Like the ragweed and many other 
pests, it appears in cultivated fields that 
have been neglected. It is a rank grower 
and if given an opportunity will smother 
out farm crops. Being an annual it can 
easily be held in check by clean cultiva- 


tion. Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent its seeding.. It is closely related to 
the common pigweed found in all parts of 
the U §&. 

Skimmilk is a very valuable adjunct to 
the grain ration in the fattening of hogs, 
especially when hard flesh is desired. 

















i Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 
fown trees. Folds like a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on pny kind of ground. One man can saw HORE 
¢imber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
RASIER. 176,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order securesagency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING ACHINE Co., 

57-59 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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Growing Peaches Near Lake Ontario. 


J. H. TREAT & SONS, WAYNE CO, N Y. 





UR peach trees are head- 
ed in every year. We 
do this by cutting back 
from one-third to one- 
half of the new growth 
and occasionally cut- 
ting out some of the 
previous year’s growth 
in order to keep the 





tree from'growingaway 


from us and to keep it shapely. We fertil- 
ize in autumn, applying a light coating of 
buffalo manure and stable manure. In the 
spring we put on 200 lbs potash and 200 Ibs 
S C phosphatic rock per acre. The or- 
chard is plowed every spring and harrowed 
with a smoothing harrow twice and worked 
until about Aug 1. This year we sowed 
buckwheat just before giving the last cul- 
tivation. Our idea was that buckwheat 
was cheaper than oats, that it grew rap- 
idly and would not deplete the soil. We 
found it a great benefit this year and as 
we had one severe wind storm, the buck- 
wheat kept the sand from blowing on the 
peaches. It also catches the leaves as they 
drop and keeps them from blowing away. 

The peaches are put up in 1-3-bu bas- 
kets, two baskets to the crate. We use a 
neat crate, which we give away with ev- 
ery package. We pack most of our El- 
bertas in six-box carriers for the New York 
market. We ship in a refrigerator car by 
fast freight. The cars are iced at the sta- 
tion before starting and sometimes re-iced 
during transit. This season we shipped 55 
carloads, besides express orders, in all 
amounting to about 42,000 baskets. We 
have 105 acres of peaches and not a single 
diseased tree in the lot. Our main varie- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending November 3, 1900 


ties are Early Crawford, Late Crawford, 
Elberta, Fitzgerald and Smock. 


Storing the Squash Crop. 


J. J. H. GREGORY. 


After the crop has been cut and piled, 
not over three deep, for a couple of days, 
with the object of having the end of the 
stem scared by the sun, the sooner the 
squashes are stored in some dry ai.y build- 
ing the better. If the farmer has no stor- 
age place, a dry spot, either in the barn 
or in some southern exposure where they 
can be readily protected from the frost of 
n'ght and uncovered to the sun by day, is 
a good temporary subs’itute. It is not wise 
to leave them piled in the field, for exposure 
to the long, cold rains which are common 
late in the fall is apt to injure their keep- 
ing qualities. I have known a crcp of Mar- 
rows that had been so exposeli to spot all 
over with rot within a few weeks af.er they 
had been housed. Shall we _  stcre our 
squashes in a cellar or in some frost-proof, 
airy building, such as a squash house, 
double plastered, with double windows and 
with a stove for colder weather? I have 
stored hundreds of tons both ways and 
therefore can speak from a large experi- 
ence. To cellars in general there is this ob- 
jection: They are damp and tend not only 
to rot the squashes, but to keep from ripen- 
ing those not fully ripe when gathered. 

The one argument for using them is that 
the squashes come out of them as bright 
colored as they went in and hence are very 
attractive in appearance, but this is more 
than offset by the objection that when 
kept late in cellars they are more liable to 
rot on purchasers’ hands than when kept 
in a squash house. When storing in the 
squash house if those not fully ripe are 
placed in the warmest part of the building 
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on the upper platform, and especially just 
over where the stove is located, they will 
generally ripen up and keep later than 
those that are fully ripe when housed. 





Middle Northwest Dairying. 





INCREASING COMPETITION WITH DAIRYING IN 
THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES. 


PROF W. M. HAYS, MINNESOTA, 


You ask why dairying is developing so 
rapidly in Minnesota and _ surrounding 
staies? In the first place, the.e is much 
fertile soil, but recently connected by 
means of railways with the world’s mar- 
kets. And fertility is a large element: in 
producing butter, cheese and calves. These 
lands were first used for wheat, corn, bar- 
ley and other grains. They soon ceased to 
produce profitable crops and stock became 
a necessity to consume dry and green for- 
age and enrich. The grains and by products 
—bran principally—together with their 
cheap hay and corn fodder, could be 
converted into more cash by using the dairy 
cow than by any other means, 

The leaders of thought saw that special 
dairy stock was needed and caused _ the 
people of this section to believe most fully 
in the special purpose dairy cow for th? 
special dairy farmer. They have even so 
nearly invaded the province of the beef 
breeder’s pre-empted territory that the beef 
men have been compel.ed to argue that 
there is a place for a cow which will bo.h 
yield dairy products and will produce prof- 
itable steers. The dairy cattlemen 
may have undertaken more than 
they can handle in trying to carry 
the war too far into the _ beef 
men’s camp, when they assume that the 
milking strains of beef breeds, or the so- 

{To Page 431.] 











WHEAT HARVEST IN KENTUCKY THIS YEAR 


About 30 years ago H. W. Moremar took charge of a wornout farm in Jefferson Co, Ky, near Valley Station. If the sea- 
son was favorable 10 to 15 bu of wheat per acre was the reward for hard labor, and 25 to 40 bu of corn. This season the field 


of wheat, a part of which is shown in the illustration, averaged 36% bu per acre. 


In 1898 17 acres on this farm yielded 40 bu per 


acre. The grain was very rank this year and was so badly down that it had to be cut with a mowing machine and bound by 


hand. The shocks were as high as a top buggy. 


The great improvement in this farm was brought about by careful rotation of 


crops and the judicious use of manures and fertilizers, and shows what can be done by intelligent management. Many of the 


so-called “wornout” farms will respond equally well when men like Mr Moremen are placed in charge. 





Keeping Up Soil Fertility. 


1, N. COWDRY, MICHIGAN. 





The first thing in keeping up fertility is 
the saving and proper application of ma- 
nure. Thousands of farmers are letting the 
manure waste in their barnyards, and are 
using commercial fertilizers. Fertility can 
be kept up in this way, but a lack of hu- 
mus will soon follow. Soil deficient in hu- 
mus will dry out in‘dry weather and a 
seeding of clover will be next to impossible. 
Do not flatter yourselves with the idea that 
you can keep up your fertility on commer- 
cial manures alone. You must save and 
use all your farmi manure. Spread tne 
manure on the higher portions of the field. 
Save everything. Do not let a thing go to 
waste, but put it on the land. It makes 
little difference when you put it on, only 
see that it goes on. 

Plow under all the clover you can. Rye 
will do to plow under very well. Any green 
crop will answer. Do not let the ground lie 
bare during fall and winter. Sow your 
corn stubble to rye. This can be done at the 
last cultivation. It will not only save fer- 
tility by the roots taking up fertility and 
storing it in the plant, so as to be available 
for the next crop to follow, but it will 
make excellent pasture for your sheep and 
hogs during the fall and far into the 
winter. 

Do not hesitate to draw the manure as 
fast as made during the winter, and spread 
as fast as drawn. If your land is too hilly 
this may not be the best plan provided you 
have a good way to save the manure at the 
barn. But as the manure is usually kept 
around barns, the loss from washing down 
the hills will be no greater than the loss 
around the barns. Manure drawn out in 
winter saves that much from the spring’s 


work. Often in the spring the ground is 
soft, and I have seen ground injured as 


much by the trampling and cutting up by 
the wheels as the manure did good. 

A wise rotation of crops is also necessary 
in keeping up fertility. No rotation should 
be longer than four years. Three years 
will be better. But a four-year rotation 
will do very well provided clover is given 
an important place. 
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Outwitting the Hessian Fly. 


W. B. HALL, OHIO. 





The past season has been one of univer- 
sal wheat failure throughout Ohio and ad- 
joining states and farmers are uncertain 
as to the next crop. Wheat sown after 
Sept 28-Oct 1 was practically free from 
the fly in the fall last year and went into 
winter with a prospect of a full average 
yield. Had it not been for the early sown 
fields that bred enough fly to stock the 
nation, these late sown fields would have 
given a yield of 25 to 30 bu per acre. We 
had climatic conditions through May which 
were the most favorable for the develop- 
ment and propagation of the fly; the con- 
sequence was that the late sown fields were 
attacked and rendered nearly in the same 
condition that the early sown fields were 
when they went into winter. 

If the wheat plant were the only food 
plant on which the fly would thrive, a dis- 
continuance of the crop for a series of years 
would prove an effective measure. But 
we find the flies will propagate in barley 
and rye, also that they will vary their time 
of appearance to suit their environment, 
from one brood annually in the northwest 
to five or six broods in the southern states, 
Knowing these facts, it remains for farm- 
ers to study well our soil, our climatic con- 
ditions, and so arrange our seed time that 
we shall throw the calculations of the fly 
out of balance. If in a few years they 
seem to adjust themselves to the change, 
we must again seek to outwit them by a 
change of date. 

Mych can be accomplished by a thorough 
preparation of the seed bed and a liberal 
supply of food plant so that the crop can 
outgrow the ravages of this pest. 

I would like to add a word or two in re- 





FARM PROBLEMS 


gard to sowing strips or plats of decoy 
wheat, as has been recommended: There 
are a few objections. If, for instance, a 
field of heavy clover is plowed down and 
fitted, and a-border of one or two reds 
sown to a decoy crop there will be trouble 
when this decoy crop is:turned under, The 
plowing will bring to the surface the par- 
tially decomposed clover and this will re- 
quire an ‘outlay of labor te put in proper 
eondition for seeding; more work than the 
ordinary farmer is willing to expend, conse- 
quently this plan will not be completely 
followed out except by the few who are 
thorough. My judgment is that the fly 
will not be very troublesome to the wheat 
the coming season, as undoubtedly the 
parasitic enemies have increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of the fly, and will 
tend to hold them in check. One. thing 
which confirms me in this belief is that I 
have placed the so-called “flaxseeds” or 
pupae, in a breeding cage, and on examina- 
tion I find fully 80 per cent of them dried 
or shriveled up, as though by some dis- 
ease. It may be a wise provision, as in the 
case of the ckinch bug and the cloverleaf 
beetle, that when an enormous or abnormal 
outbreak occurs an epidemic disease re- 
duces them to a normal condition. 





Green Rye as a Potato Fertilizer. 


LEWIS 0, FOLLO, MINNESOTA. 





Some of the most successful potato 
growers in Minnesota have found it profit- 
able to sow winter rye in the fall on land 
to be planted to potatoes next spring. They 
plow it under between May 20 and June 1, 
pulverize the ground thoroughly and plant 
the potatoes immediately in the usual way. 
If preferred, the potatoes may be plowed 
in, dropping them into every third furrow. 

The result is almost invariably a good. 
smooth, handsome potato. If the land is 
poor, requiring the application of manure, 
it is best to apply it to the previous crop, 
or at least to the rye after seeding it in 
the fall. This will insure smooth potatoes 
free from scab or rot, which is liable to 
affect potatoes when manure is applied di- 
rect to the land in spring. By sowing rye 
and plowing it under before planting’ po- 
tatoes, the land will be as free from weeds 
as it is possible to make it with any other 
method of culture. The green rye plowed 
under will also add to the soil a large 
amount of humus, enabling it to retain 
moisture better in case of a prolonged 
drouth. 





How to Have Birds All Winter. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK, 





It is not so wild a question as it at first 
seems to be, whether we may be able to 
have birds with us quite freely all win- 
ter, and to increase the number of species 
that will give up migrating. I believe that 
it is pretty well understood that birds do 
not leave the north on account of the cli- 
mate, so much as because of a decrease of 
the food supply. Those varieties of birds 
which can live upon the eggs of insects, 
and weed seeds, have adjusted themselves 
to a permanent home with us by changing 
coat and color. We have found that the 
thrushes are also quite willing to stay all 
winter. At least a few robins remain wher- 
ever there are warm shelters and plenty of 
food. 

It is worth our while to consider the con- 
ditions essential to the increase of these 
winter neighbors. I find that the food most 
relished by the thrushes is the berries of 
the mountain ash. Other species of birds 
drop down in flocks, on their way north or 
south, and dine from the same trees. It is 
astonishing how much food a single tree 
ean furnish. And yet almost any farmer 
can easily find room for a half dozen or 
dozen of these trees. For the pine grosbeak 
the high-bush cranberry is .preferable. [ 
suggest the planting of evergreen wind- 
breaks, and the larger supply of the trees 








I have named as an ex- 
periment. I have.had rebins with me all 
winter. But other winter birds have been 
more -scarce than. usual. 


and shrubs that 





Storing the Hay Rigging—One of the 
most unhandy things about the farm equip 
ment:to store away is the hay rigging. As 
commonly made with stationary stakes, it 
occupies. a large space in every dimension. 
If so made.that the stakes can be removed 
and the end ladders folded down closely, it 
will require less room for storage. Per- 
haps the best place for the rigging is the 
barn loft. above the driveway. It can. be 
hauled up with two ropes and two pulleys. 
lf it can be folded up closely it is often 
stored underneath the first floor of a high 
basement, barn or shed. Being such a 
cumbersome and unwieldy affair, in half the 
country, they are stored in the open air. 
With this treatment, unless painted every 
two or three years, they become weakened 
by decay in some vital spot and break down 
during the rush of haying or harvesting. 


_If you do not care to paint them fully, then 


by. all means thoroughly soak with oil 
where two pieces meet or overlap each oth- 
er. This will keep the water from entering 
at these points and decay is thus prevented. 
Even kerosene oil is good for the purpose, 
as it penetrates deeply and quickly.—{[S. 





Filling the Silo with Whole Corn—The 
little illustration shows how Mr Hodgson 
of Wis places the bundle of green corn in 
filling his silo with whole corn, as described 
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PLACING BUNDLES IN SQUARE AND ROUND SILO. 
in recent issues. . When the silo is square 
the corn bundles are placed as at a, the 
pointed ends being the tops of the bundles. 
The top of the silo is indicated by the dotted 
line. In a round silo the bundles are laid 
round and round as at b, and have this ap- 
pearance when the beholder is looking down 
on them from above. Mr Hodgson has 
been very successful in storing green corn 
in this manner. It deserves a trial. 





Arrangement for Cooling Milk—I have 
in mind a simple plan for cooling milk and 


not put the ice in the water tank. It re- 
quires two tanks and a fair-sized refrig- 
erator; also running water. Place the 


storage tank at an elevation of 10 ft above 
the cooling tank, with the refrigerator be- 
tween the two, or at one side of cooling 
tank. Let the pipe from the storage tank 
pass through the refrigerator in several 
folds the length of one side and into the 
cooling tank. This arrangement would 
use the least possible amount of-ice. A 
shut-off in pipe above refrigerator could 
be used as a saving of ice when no milk 
is in cooling tank.—[A hired man. 





Briers in Pastures—On land where bri- 
ers grow naturally, it is difficult to eradi- 
cate them. Pastures may be overstocked 
with sheep, which are fed extra, and in 
this way cleared up, but mowing them off 
exch year will not run them out. A few 
Angora goats are undoubtedly the best 
means to clear them up. The goats will 
eat briers and brush in preference to grass. 





Shell.or Stone Lime, according to anal- 
yses made at the Maryland agri college, 
contain from two to three times as much 
actual] lime as the same weight of what is 
called gas lime. It is poor economy for farm- 
ers to buy gas lime for 2c per bu, when they 
can get oyster shell Jime for 5c. 














Slightly More Confidence in Wool. 





At last there is discernible what seems 
to be a positive show of firmness in wool, 
following the long period of depression 
which has worked prices down to the level 
of a year ago last summer. From that 
date up to the past winter the movement 
was upward; but prices are now 5@8c 
lower than in Feb, and a shade lower than 
the middle of July. This is shown by our 
sv hjoined table, which applies to Boston 
as the leading distributive market; prices 
at N Y and Phila much the same and at 
Chicago and St Louis about the freight dif- 
ference lower. 

Weather and politics have both been 
against activity the past six weeks, but 
relief is anticipated, and many manufac- 
turers believe wool prices now practically 
at the bottom, although the mills are com- 
paratively quiet. Foreign markets are 
firmer, with positive strength noted in 
cross-breds, and this may have its influ- 
ence on domestic fleeces. Ohio, Pa and 
Mictr wools are quiet, with moderate in- 
quiry at inside prices. Offerings of Tex 
wools not excessive, territory and Cal 
wools relatively more active than eastern 
sorts. 


WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 
Oct25 July 15 Fehé Sept 15 
1900 1900 1900 899 
Ohio and Pa, 
XX and above, 29 nee 37@38 §3=— 3- @32 
x, 27 32@33 29@30 
Nol, 31@32 38@39 33@34 
Fine* unwashed, 18@19 1 26 23 
Ohio delaine, ey 31@32 «= 38@40 1 ~=34@35 
my pace 22@23 © 29@20 25 
and above, 3 2 
Nol, naz 30 «= 35@36 31Ga2 
Fine unwashed, 15416 17@18 23 19@20 
Kentucky, Ind & ‘Mo, 
Combing % blood, 23@24 24@25 


29@30 24 
Clothing 3 blood, 29@30 23@24 
Texas (scoured basis), 


Spring fine, 50 48@55 60@62 50@52 
bg ae (roused ager - me 
pring, northern free, Ng f 53 
Southern, (oats po Seer 
Territory ordinary (scoured is), 
| ess po soass sienes 
ec 8@50 50@51 
ba and New Mexico, o . , a2 eae 
mprove nee 8@20 
Coarse and carpet, *30@32 16217 17@18 13@14 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 
Australian combing, 73@15 7 5 97 75@82 
Australian clothing, T8Q@R0 Ti@78 93@%5 85 
Cape Colonyclothing, 63@64 6 T2@75 72 


* Scoured basis. 





Wholesale Cider Making. 





One of the largest cider mills in exist- 
ence is located in Middlesex Co, Mass, 
where it has been owned and operated for 
generations under the name of Holbrook & 
Sons. The present plant is well up to date, 
including two large three-story brick build- 
ings, a 75 h p engine, two improved graters, 
eight big presses, two bucket chain eleva- 
tors and an outfit of steam shovels, hand- 
cars, power pumps, tanks, etc, capable of 
handling raw material and product as 
quickly, rapidly and thoroughly as possible. 

The big graters and presses are capable 
of working up no less than 8000 bu apples 
every 24 hours during the cider making 
season of seven weeks. Any farmer who 
will reckon the number of common-sized 
horse loads required to supply these mills 
a single day may get some idea of the splen- 
did market for cider apples furnished the 
fruit growers of the vicinity. Long lines 
of teams are always waiting for their turn 
to unload, taking positions and securing 
numbered tickets a long time in advance. 
Some of the apples are shipped on freight 
cars, the mills siding directly upon the rail- 
road, and these apples, after freight is paid, 
net shippers 6 to 8c per bu. During seasons 
when apples are scarce they are shipped 
from as far north as N H or from as far 
south as Ct. : 

Whether shipped on cars or brought in 
wagons, the apples are first weighed in 
bulk and then dumped into a chute through 
w.ich they slide against the bucket eleva- 
tor and are hoisted to the top of the mill. 
Unloading cars is hastened by two steam 
shovels, each of which does the work of 
four men with scoops. A car contains 500 
to 800 bu, so that from 10 to 16 carloads 
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would be needed each 24 hours. The steam 
shovels unload 1200 bu per hour. The deep 
buckets of the chain elevator, ascending 
rapidly, take the fruit as fast as unloaded 
and dump it into big bins in the loft. In 
the floor of the bins are the graters, which 
are cylinders resembling wide pulley wheels, 
but set with numerous fine-toothed blades, 
which, as the cylinder revolves, catch and 
crush the apples to the finest pulp. The 
smallest cells of the fruit are crushed and 
the juice can be pressed out much more 
quickly and completely than from pulp 
which is merely ground. 

The pulp is delivered into vats on the 
middle floor, large enough to hold a surplus 
to run the presses all night, no apples be- 
ing ground the second half of the 24 hours. 
From the vats vertical chutes convey the 
pulp to the eight presses on the lower floor. 
Presses are loaded with 12 layers, each 
pressing; first the rack, or lattice work af- 
fairs, through which the juice runs out, 
next a strong porous cloth as a strainer, 
and then 4 or 5 in of pulp, followed by an- 
other rack, and so on. 

The steam press leaves the pomace al- 
most dry enough to burn. In fact, it is 
sometimes mixed with fine coal and claimed 
thus to afford economical fuel. But the 
pomace made here is in great demand for 
filling silos, some users claiming that one 
ton of pomace is equal to a ton of corn 
ensilage for winter feeding to cattle. Sev- 
eral dairymen make it the staple winter 
feed, paying 50c per ton at the mill. 

The cider flows into vats in the cellar, 
where it remains from one to four days to 
work off impurities, which are skimmed 
from the surface. Next it is pumped into 
shallow metal tanks or “leaches,” partly 
filled with very clear, white sand, through 
which it filters and becomes purified. Af- 
ter this process it will keep for a year with- 
out much fermentation. It is kept in the 
storage building in large wooden tanks, 
with an aggregate capacity of 43,000 gals. 
These tanks are frequently cleaned during 
the year to remove any possible cause of 
souring or spoiling the cider. When want- 
ed for sale it is drawn off into barrels. 
The entire product is sold in the English 
and American markets as a beverage. Dur- 
ing the busy season, Oct 1 to Noy 20, the 
mill employs 50 to 60 hands. 





Paper From Field Grasses—This propo- 
sition has not yet gone beyond the experi- 
mental stage in the U S, but will open up 
an enormous market for certain kinds of 
hay if ever proved practical. Any consid- 
erable consumption of these field grasses in 
making paper would also relieve the drafts 
upon our forests. Agrostologist F. Lamson- 
Scribner of the dept of agri writes us: 
“That it is possible to manufacture paper 
from some of our native grasses has been 
demonstrated. Fresh water  cord-grass 
(Spartina cynosuroides) has been used for 
this purpose. It makes a fair wrapping 
paper. I do not know, however, that any 
extensive use has been made of our grasses 
for this purpose.” 





Wheat for Macaroni—The dep’t of agri 
is endeavoring to foster this industry. Some 
time ago experiments were made with Tex 
wheat, showing it well adapted to manu- 
facture of macaroni. The dep’t is now se- 
curing some of the best European and 
African wheat and Hungarian breadstuffs 
with a view of developing the macaroni 
manufacturing industry in this country. 
Formerly all of this product was imported 
but in the last few years a few factories 
have been successfully established. 





The best Engine, Horse 
ower, Thresher, Cloverchut. 
er, Dog pewee, ltye Thresher 

an Binder, Fanning-mill, 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine com 
cular and “drag, Land-tioller, 
Ensilage and fodder cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn- 
sheller. Bound stio, Address, 

Sto SEP: ARDER, M'f'r, 


Co 
s@ Please tell what a wish to purchase. 
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Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Cv., who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, lll. 








We ca a com 
RUBBER and emaples ut BELTING. 


and Receivers 
TED 






are ONE: of OTHERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co, -#4'2 & trap 





ne or 
| Grinds Saster Os than pine nym 2-horse mill 
because burrs 44 in. in diameter, 

of improved shape to draw the 

PT udown into them. Pu qoder wi it runs 


‘on a series of 1 in. ball beari ing 
our 
cops emse 


* largest 2-horse mill 
low because we heave no agents. We se 
masantest wes pias Curve ae as much as most others and more 
any other orse mill made of any size burrs or any con- 
struction. TRY IT. $e deni de wo ae ee 
pense, & & D MILL of new pattern, 
. 8 styles of sweep wills, price. $14.25 and up. 


Marvin Smith Cu 83-56 N. Jefferson St., Chica 





















HEEBNER’S ..f22*$%caq Hors 
with Speed Regulator. SS 
Forl, 2 3 horses. 


Catalogue. ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER UTT 


= ER 
with Crusher.A]so TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn shel Dra 35 and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 


HEEBNER & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 





$2750. 0 to GOOD GUESSERS._Answer now or 
save and answer befecre Nov. 5th, ad. a 

pears only once. How many States wii cappest McKinley 
or Bryan Nov. 6? (Give numerals as ]5, 22 or 27. ae. Cor- 
rect guess $1000.00, 2d prize << other prizes #1250 oney 
deposited, will positively paid when mesiton is de- 
cided. Guess once or often but a Ite with each guess 
for Sr xy? Aid.” OHIO STATE CHEMICAL 
CO., 136 S Ludlow St., Dayton, O. 

A so kal reward for every amewer. "Let everybody guess. 


UNCI ano 
UNCICIDES 


By Prof CLARENCE M. WEED. A_penetion! man- 
ual concerning the fungous disea:es of cultivated pl ints 
and the means of preventin ng their seas. The autuor 
haS endeavored to give su a concise account of the 
most important facts ielati g to these as w.li enable t e 
cultivator to ocypbat them istell’ gently: Coes: Fun 





Affecting the Larger uits. ‘ungi i Sma 

Fiu.ts Fungi a, ng Shad: T es, Ornamental Plants 
and pee, me ag Vegeta bles. Fungi Affe t- 
ing Cereal Forge © Contains over 220 pages and 

is is fully -flusteated, loth s 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, $1. 

Paper, 


Catalo on, Pxse of this and many other publications, 


OURAN 


JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York: 
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Setting Trees in the Frost Season. 


Ss. W. BURLINCAME, OTIIO, 
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At picking time one can best select out 
those trees that are not profitable varieties 
and the old trees that have passed the 
profitable bearing age and had best be re- 
placed by new trees. I prefer the fall set- 
ting of both peach and apple trees here in 
southeastern Olio. The winter rains will 
pack and firm tke soil around the roots, so 
that the tree will be all ready to start 
growing as soon as spring comes. A fall 
set tree will withstand much more drouth 
than a tree set in the spring, should the 
following summer be a dry one. Horticul- 
tural authorities generally agree that peach 
trees should never be set in the fall, and 
that a newly transplanted tree should al- 
ways be pruned in the spring. 

I set some peach trees last fall and 
pruned a part of them when I set them out; 
the balance I pruned last spring. I have 
not been able to detect any difference so 
far as the growth or vigor of the trees is 
concerned. I also set a few peach trees in 
the spring, and as the summer was un- 
usually dry the spring set trees made only 
a feeble growth, wkile those set in the fall 
made good growth. I set some apple trees 
both in the fall and spring and was only 
able to save spring set apple trees by haul- 
ing water and watering them several times, 
while those set in the fall took care of them- 
selves with equally good results. A neigh- 
bor tried the plan of setting fruit trees 
during a warm spell of weather in Feb- 
ruary. His experiment was successful and 
he talks of setting all of his trees hereafter 
during winter. 

In setting trees we use a setting board, 
which enables us to keep the trees in 
straight rows, a thing not easy to do or- 
dinarily on hillsides. Dig the holes larger 
than absolutely necessary to let the roots 
straighten out and arrange the roots just 


as nature intended, then “(fill in the 
dirt with care. When setting in 
the fall it is not necessary to 


pack the soil much, as winter rains will 
do that. A mound of earth around a newly 
set tree will do much to steady it until the 
roots get a hold; then it can be removed. 
Newly set trees should lean slightly toward 
the south, as the top will then shade the 
stem of the tree and prevent sun-scald. 


Keeping Cabbage Through Winter. * 


Cc. L, ALLEN. 





Market gardeners near N Y plow a single 
furrow, from 6 to 8 in deep, in which they 
place the cabbage, heads down, as closely 
as they can be set; they then turn a fur- 
row over the heads from each side. The 
heads put in these trenches are always ful- 
ly developed. Where cabbage is grown for 
shipping in large quantities, the farmers 
keep it in their orchards, or in groves, where 
there is slight natural protection. It is 
best to commence against a fence with a 
southern or eastern exposure. Against this 
are set the cabbages as grown in the field, 
upright, but with a little slant, and placed 
closely together. 

When a row has been placed, another 
row is placed above them, the stems being 
arranged between the heads of the first tier, 
so that the heads of the second tier rest 
upon the tops of the first. Then other tiers 
are added in the same manner until the 
crop is put away, when the whole is cov- 
ered with newily-fallen leaves, to the depth 
of 3 in. The leaves are kept in place by 
sprinkling a little soil over them, or with 
brush, boards or old rails. Wherever salt 
or marsh hay or seaweed can be obtained 
they can be used to advantage in place of 
the leaves. 

The time for putting away cabbage for 
winter shipment is a local matter. Cab- 
bage should never be put away when wet 





*From advance sheets of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower and Allied Vegetables. 
len. 


By C. L. Al- 
Published by Orange Judd Co. 
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or handled when frozen. It is. better to 
leave it in the field as long as possible. Se- 
lect a day best suited for the work, and 
leave the covering with leaves as long as 
possible. Cabbages will almost invariably 
rot if bruised, which they will be if han- 
dled when frozen. Should a field of cab- 
bage not perfect its growth before it is 
time to put away for winter’s sales, plow 
out a double furrow, which will make a 
track sufficiently wide for three rows. They 


should be placed roots down and‘at the 
angle a head would naturally lie when 
pulled up and laid upon its side. As fast 


as the heads are placed in the trench cover 
the roots with earth and pack firmly over 
them. 

After the heads are intrenched, leave 
them exposed as long as they are safe from 
freezing, then cover to the depth of 3 in, 
with soil, which will be sufficient untfl ap- 
pearances indicate that winter is to set in 
in earnest, then cover with at least 1 ft of 
earth, and leave them for the winter. Af- 


HORTICULTURE 





Such hybrid perpetuals as General Jaca, 
Paul Neyron, Madam Charles Wood, Co- 
quette des Alps, Coquette des Blanches, 
Fisher Holmes will ordinarily winter with 
only a liberal application of fine, well-rot- 
ted manure, 2 or 3 in thick, and an addition 
of matted straw or hay to insure that the 
ground will not dry out through the win- 
ter months. The hybrid teas should be 
laid down and covered with earth, or 4 in 
of straw. Over this place boards to keep 
away the winter wind. In rose beds it may 
be found more convenient to lay down the 
hybrid teas, cover with earth and over this 
a covering of strawy mulch. 

Roses like Baltimore Belle, with many 
feet of cane, may be wrapped with hay or 
straw and covered with burlap. About 
the rose beds we sometimes board up one 
board high and fill in with fine chaffy straw 
or leaves. Over this some brush to prevent 
the wind driving away leaves and litter. 
The rose requires a very rich soil. The best 
time to make application of manure is in 





SPRAYS OF THE CLOTHILDE SOUPERT ROSE 


ter the covering of soil is frozen to the 
depth of 3 in, cover with stalks, leaves or 
whatever material is most convenient, to 
prevent further freezing, so that the heads 
can be taken out as required. 





Fall and Winter Treatment of Roses. 


E, F, STEPHENS, NEBRASKA, 





Some of the hardiest varieties of roses 
will endure neglect in any winter without 
protection. The more desirable varieties, 
however, appreciate winter protection. 
While varieties like Madam Plantier and 
Prairie Queen winter in perfect condition 
without any assistance, most varieties of 
the hybrid perpetuals are the better for a 
little protection, and the hybrid teas re- 
quire it. When the effort is made to force 
hybrid perpetual varieties to repeated 
blooming the season through, care should 
be taken to allow them to ripen in good 
time before the first. cold weather. 





the fall of the year. Three or 4 in of very 
fine, well-rotted manure is not too much 
to apply. 





Clean Up the Garden—All the rubbish 
left after the garden crops have been re- 
moved should be burned at once. It harbors 
a lot of insects, and interferes with cul- 
tivation. We plow late in the fall about 
1 ft deep, but judgment should be used ac- 
cording to the depth of the soil, and how 
deep it has been plowed previously, taking 
care not to bring up too much crude soil’ 
in one season. We prefer fall plowing; 
spring plowing leaves the land too loose; 
besides, there is less time in the spring.— 
{James B. King, Manitoba. 





Tomato Leaf Blight—How general was 
this trouble in your neighborhood, is a 
question the corresponding sec’y of the 
nat’] tomato growers’ ass’n would like toe 
have answered by farmers generally. Re- 
ply through our columns. 

















Value of the Poultry Contest. 





The poultry contest, which was started 
April 1 with upward of 3000 contestants, and 
continues for one year, has aroused much 
interest everywhere. The contest contin- 
ues to bring out inquiries, and letters are 
coming in from all parts of the world, ask- 
ing about it, and from contestants who 
speak of the value of keeping a careful 
record. It is important to make the en- 
tries daily, so as not to forget anything, 
and any who have neglected their record 
should bring it up to date. Those who are 
in the contest for the $3000 in prizes offered 
by American Agriculturist weeklies, man- 
ufacturers of incubators, brooders, bone- 
cutters and poultry supplies, breeders of 
thoroughbred poultry and others, will re- 
ceive ample rewards for their labor, not 
only in the prizes won but in the greater 
profit which, under intelligent and system- 
atic care that the contest inspires, the poul- 
try is sure to return. 

The prizes are not for the most profitable 
flocks, but for the most accurate record of 
methods and results. It is easy enough 
to make a big profit from the sale of eggs 
to a fancy private trade, or of young stock 
for breeding purposes, but it fs quite an- 
other matter to keep a daily or weekly rec- 
ord of all the transactions connected with 
the poultry, in addition to the cost of feed, 
number of eggs laid, chicks hatched, raised 
and sold, and the money part of the bus- 
iness. It is this careful record of events 
describing the management of the fowls 
that will win the big prizes. 

The record -book, which was made spe- 
cially for our poultry contest, is good for 
use any year and for any length of time. 
it is arranged to show a daily laying rec- 
ord for six pens or breeds, in addition to 
the eggs sold, set or otherwise used, the 
amount of food given and cost of same, to- 
gether with all expenses and receipts .in 
detail. There is a line for remarks and 
two blank pages between each month’s 
record for setting down any additional notes 
or items of interest. The book is very sim- 
ple and a half-minute a day is enough to 
keep the record. The regular price of the 


book is 50c, but it will be furnished our 
subscribers for 25c, or sent free to any sub- 
scriber, new or old, upon request when 


paying up for 1901. 

The Wintering of Bees was discussed at 
the winter meeting of Mich beekeepers, and 
Mr Chapman said: “I winter my bees in a 
very dry cellar under my house. I want 
my bees in good condition before I put them 
into the cellar. I put them in early—one 
time in Sept. Bees will consume more 
honey in six weeks in the fall when the 
weather is cool and frosty than they will 
in three months in the cellar. I use the 
single-walled hives, and keep the cellar 
dark—temperature about 45 degrees. I 
would not have chaff hives, as they are too 
much bother. Where I live it is very cold 
in winter, as the altitude is about the high- 
est in the lower peninsula. I do not: ven- 
tilate the cellar in cold weather or toward 
spring.” 








Trap for Lice—The plan I have followed 
for combating the red mites is to make my 
roosts of two boards nailed together with 
small nails. This makes a harbor for the 
lice, concentrating them in _ one place, 
where they are easily got at. About once 
in two weeks I pry these roost boards apart 
carefully and pour in boiling water, which 
kills the lice; then nail the roosts together 
again and put them back. I presume it 
would be better to scald these oftener, as 
I find they breed very fast, and certainly 
must be very annoying and injurious to 
fowls.—[F. J. Townsend. 





Most Profitable Geese—A. B. W-.: 
The most profitable geese are undoubtedly 
the’Embden and Toulouse. The Brown 
China and African are well thought of by 
,Mmany, but are not as large. Crosses of 





these with wild ganders have given much 
profit in raising ‘“‘green’’ geese for market. 
The breed is largely a matter of personal 
preference. 
ee 

Forcing Rhubarb—This process is one of 
the most simple greenhouse operations. In 
fact, anyone with a good cellar can grow 
as fine a crop as the gardener is able to. 
The specimens shown at the American In- 
stitute last Feb were the products of pieces 
of roots which were so poor that I at one 
time decided not to force them. I dig up 
the roots any time before the ground 
freezes in autumn and let them lie on the 
surface until they are frozen, I then bring 
them in and set as thickly as possible on 
about 4 in of soil or moss—anything that 
will retain moisture, I fill in around and 
over the roots with the same material, wet 
thoroughly and then darken the room. The 
tops start at once and well-blanched stalks 
may be had in three weeks. Keep the 
temperature about 55 degrees, although a 
fall or rise of 10 degrees does not affect 
the result. I am advising anyone who 
wishes a choice winter relish to try a few 
roots. A number have reported very suc- 
cessful results.—[C, E. Hunn, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 





The Hudson Peach iis a new variety, 
specimens of which were received Oct 8 
from H, S. Wiley of Cayuga Co, N Y. The 
peach is very large, 3 in in diameter, yel- 
lew, dull red cheek on the sunny side, apex 
pceinted, suture light, fiesh yellow, juicy, 
melting, good flavor, with a slight acidity, 
pit large and free, skin velvety. Size, color 
and lateness should make it valuable, as 
all other varieties of this style are out of 
the market. 


Campbell's Early Grape—J. H. C. wants 
the experience of actual growers of this 
grape. Through this journal give your opin- 
ion as to its value compared with old, well- 
tried sorts. Is it desirable for general 
planting? 


When Manures Are Exposed there is a 
great loss of nitrogen and organic matter. 








NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 
| “At $1.00 cach 


Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Factory. 10,00 NEW DOORS ranging in 
price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES. 
Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
Catalogue No. 25 , on Lumber, Roofing, 
Pipe, Machinery ,ete., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
3} CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 











The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; 
simple, durable and easily hy 
ated;168 page catalogue contain- 
ing information and tc oa 





Sentfree. GEO. ERTELCO., 





UINCY, ILL. 
cost 
MISTAKES Money. 
You oo — a mistake in buying an 
ou send for our 

NEW PREMIER incubator. 
Give it at Att, trial, when satisfied pa: 

us for it, None better mate, Tock first rim 
jens as World’s Fair. Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubators, 
postage for illustrated catalog and ‘*Poultry Helps”? 
COLUMBIA ia INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 












pithy a Book Free. "Result of 76 years’ experience. 
STARK BEROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
W il send you free,pians by 


Ata TREE AGENTS wh:.ch you can make larg: 


ts without conflicting with your present lines, Write 
il. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 


| PEACH TREES 








yr. from bud, 2 to 4 cts. each. R. 
J JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockiey, Del. 
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Eruptions 


tetter, 


42, 


Pimples, boils, eczema or salt 
rheum, 

Are signs of diseased blood. 

Their radical and permanent cure, there- 
fore, consists in curing the blood. 

Angus Fisher, Sarnia, Ont, and Paul Kee- 
ton, Woodstock, Ala, were greatly troubled 
with boils. -—Mrs Delia Lord, Leominster, 
Mass, had pimples all over her body; 50 
did R. W. Garretson, New Brunswick, N J. 
The brother of Sadie E. Stockmar, 87 Mil- 
ler St, Fall River, Mass, was afflicted with 
eczema so severely that his hands became 
a “mass of sores.” 

These sufferers, like thousands of others, 


have voluntarily testified to their complete 
cure by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine acts directly and pe- 
culiarly on the blood; rids it of all humors 
and makes it pure and healthy. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. Price 25 cents, 
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INCUBATORS 


must be simple in — 
,sure in results, That 


SURE HATCH ee 
anybody can run it, because it 
runsitself, Send for our free § 
catelog and see for yourself how #4 
very successful it has been on | 
thefarm. It also describes our § 
Common Sense pelts 
Brooder. We Pay the Fre 

SURE HATCH 'INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 
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C/E WE HAVE A 
aa WW PROFIT 
a PRODUCER. 


Iowa Hot Air Incubators are 
what you need. Simple to 
understand and operate. Re- 
sults are right. Our catalogue 
for the ian. IOWA INCUBA- 
TOR CO., Des Moines, la. 525 East 
Grand Ave. 
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HATCH feccisting, lowest 


priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator, 


Hatches the largess per pane, of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ni 


AG ANIMALS 


Pr 4. A. LIAUTARD, M D, , 8. Adopted by th 
ed States army. knables one to accura delermine tive 
age of , cattle, sheep, dogs and pigs. Protusely il- 
lustrated, on a card 214 by 284 inches. ostpaid, 50 conta, 
Catalo Free of this ani mony other pub icat‘ons. 
RAN JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York, 


Money * Garden 


By P. T. QUINN. A, vegetable manual prepared yee 
a view to economy and profit. The author ves, in 
lain in, practical style, instiuctions on three di-t net, ai 
hough closely connect branches of gardeaing— the 
kitchen garden, the market gaidm, and tied culture, 
from successful’ practical exp rience for a term of years, 
Illustrated, cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, $1. 
Catalog Free of this and many other publicat‘ons. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York, 
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Mann’s Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Perit 
business profitable, Catalogue tree. FF. W. MANN O00 Box 10 





MEANS LOTS OF MONEY. 






Fit and Singing Feed hrage one 
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The Simmenthal-Jersey Cross. 


Considerable interest has been attracted 
toward the Simmenthal breed because of 
its hardy qualities and great vigor, and its 
crosses with the Jerseys have been said to 
possess great power of resistance to disease. 

Of the heifer shown in the illustration, the 
breeder, J. F. Freeland of Hillside farm, 
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SIMMENTHAL-JERSEY HEIFER, 


Worcester Co, Mass, says: “She seems in 
conformation to have taken about equal 
parts of the two breeds, having more bone 
and substance than a Jersey, yet not so 
coarse and heavy as the Simmenthal. She 
has good length and depth of barrel and 
remarkably well-sprung ribs. Since she 
came in fresh she has milked on an average 
25 Ibs of milk ver day, testing 4.6 fat 
and over 17 per cent solids. The udder is 
remarkably well-balanced and 
placed. She is the equal of any pure-bred 
Jersey on the farm as a producer. It is 
yet too soon, however, to determine whether 
the Simmenthal-Jersey cross will be of per- 
manent value.” 


Best Mutton Sheep. 


No breed of sheep stands so high with 
mutton-eaters as the Southdown. In qual- 
ity of meat they stand in the front rank. 
The mutton is tender, juicy, fine-grained, 
of high flavor, and yields a large propor- 
tion of good meat both to live and dead 
weights. The Southdown is the oldest of 
the black-faced mutton breeds and Has been 
used largely in the perfection of the other 
dark-faced breeds. 

It is the smallest in size of any of them, 
and with the finest, densest wool. Their 
tidy, neat forms constitute them easy keep- 
ers and the lambs, when well fed, are ready 
for market at any age. They stand among 
the first for early maturing qualities, yield 
a good fleece, are good grazers, hardy and 
well adapted to keep on hilly, broken land. 
A few typical ewes, the property of E. 
Campbell & Son, of Lorain Co, Ohio, are 
here shown. 


The Shorthorn of the Future. 


*HENRY WALLACE, IOWA. 











It is generally understood that those who 
exhibit Shorthorns do not pay much at- 
tention to the milking side. It will pay 
breeders to give these men what they want 
—not entirely beef, but part beef and milk. 
We have by milking and feeding developed 
the milking qualities, nor have. we entire- 
ly lost sight of breeding. We were told 
that 4.1 per cent of butter fat was an un- 
usually high average, and yet we have one 
Shorthorn whose average is 5 per cent and 
highest test is 6.1 per cent of butter fat, 
and we have others. who average 1 lb of 
butter a day. 

Probably as good types of cattle as we 
have are among the Cruikshank or Scotch 
bred cattle. The best cows I ever owned 
have been of that breed, and they were 





*From an address to the Iowa. Shorthorn 
breeders. 


teats well - 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


certainly a combination of milk and beef. 
I am not particularly an enthusiast on 
Scotch blood only, for the reason that the 
way it has been bred for years past I think 
it will reproduce the feeding or beef char- 
acteristics of cattle to a greater extent 
than most of the big strains of the breed. 
The best milch cow I ever owned was bred 
in Aberdeen. I think I never saw a cow 
or heifer that will excel her in the pro- 
duction of milk, and at the same time she 
raised a bull calf that when eight months 
old weighed 900 lbs and sold for $300, and 
made one of the best breeding bulls in Ia 
in his day. Now while a breed of cattle 
will show such examples there is no tell- 
ing what the development may be with 
proper environment. 


Feeding for Milk. 


CASSELBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





D. Mz. 





My method of feeding, of course, varies 
with the season of the year and the condi- 
tion of crops. At present, Oct 17, I am feed- 
ing and milking 15 cows, which produce 120 
qts milk per day. Some of them are fresh 
and some of them are almost dry. We give 
at this time about 6 bu cut corn fodder, the 
same amount of wheat chaff, 1 bu of wheat 
bran, 1 bu ceroline, 2 to 3 bu pumpkins and 
a handful of salt. This feed is put into a 
large trough and moistened with a little 
water and the cows turned to it. We feed 
morning and evening and let the cows run 
in pasture during the day. 

As soon as the weather gets cold and 
raw we feed three times a day and allow 
the cows to be out of the stable only long 
enough to get water and permit the stables 
to be cleaned. The ration given above is 
continued as long as the pumpkins last, 
which may be until the middle of Novem- 
ber. About that time we take in our tur- 
nips, which we raise in the corn field, sow- 
ing the seed at the last harrowing, and 
feed these, trying to apportion the supply 





A Pan-American Mode! Dairy. 





Aside and distinct from the regular cattle 
exhibit at the Pan-American exposition, 
Supt F. A. Converse announces that it has 
been decided to conduct a model dairy 
throughout the entire six months of the 
exposition. This dairy is to be composed 
of four or five representatives of each of 
the breeds of milch cows laying any claim 
to merit along dairy lines. Plans are being 
made to have eight or nine breeds repre- 
sented and nearly all of the live stock asso- 
ciations have given assurance of their full- 
est co-operation, and have generously 
offered to place at the disposal of the expo- 
sition, the animals which shall form this 
model dairy. 

It is not the plan to force these cows 
unduly to see how much can be produced 
during this time, but to see what they will 
do under absolutely uniform conditions, as 
nearly normal as it may be possible to 
make them on the exposition grounds, the 
work to be conducted by men of much 
experience in feeding and handling dairy 
animals under rules which will be formu- 
lated for the government of this dairy. 

Only such changes shall be made during 
the six months as shall be especially cal- 
culated to prove the superiority of some 
particular breed, and when these changes 
are made with a view to establishing some 
characteristic of some breed, all other ani- 
mals in the dairy will be placed under 
exactly the same conditions and careful 
record will be kept as to their performance 
under these conditions. Accurate data will 
be kept as to the amount of food consumed, 
its cost, its nutritive value,- and also the 
milk product as to the amount and quality. 





Increase in Lamb Feeding. 
H. A. CRAFTS, COLORADO. 





Lamb feeding for the Chicago and other 
eastern markets has now become one of 
the established industries of Col. Last year 





SOME TYPICAL SOUTHDOWNS 


so that it will last until the ist of April. 
We are always careful to feed the turnips 
just after milking; otherwise the milk will 
be tainted. As the weather gets colder 
we change to chopped oats or corn and cob 
meal and if not too expensive use a little 
linseed meal. We feed hay night and 
morning as much as the cows will eat up 
clean. 

As soon as spring opens we feed green 
rye when it is large enough to be cut. Fol- 
lowing this grass is mowed and fed in the 
stable. I do not believe in turning out to 
pasture until after the hay is taken from 
the meadows. As soon as we begin to feed 
green rye and grass, we stop some of the 
heavier feeds and go back to wheat bran 
and ceroline. I know of no better green 
feed than corn and cab meal with chopped 
oats. Sometimes, hpwever, oats are so high 
that it pays to feed some of the by-prod- 
ucts mentioned above. ‘ My cows are grade 
Jerseys, grade Holsteins, with a few na- 
tives. 


not less than 600,000 head were fed in the 
state and it is predicted by those well able 
to judge that during the current season a 
million head will be fed. Last year was an 
exceedingly profitable one for the feeders, 
even though they were obliged to pay high 
for their lambs. This year, in consequence 
of a large lamb crop and a severe drouth 
throughout the grazing sections, the price 
of lambs is lower. Hitherto, three-fourths 
of the lambs fed were southern lambs, but 
this year the order is reversed. Feeders 
find they can make fully as much money 
from a larger bodied and longer wooled 
lamb as from the Merinos of N M. North- 
ern lambs are being bought at Rawlins, 
Wyo, at $3.50 per 100 lbs and the lambs 
weigh from .55.to 60 Ibs each. New Mexi- 
cans are being offered at $2.10 per head, 
with the freight paid to the Mo river. 
Larimer Co, which is the banner lamb- 
feeding county in the state, will this sea- 
son feed about 250,000 head. The condi- 
tions are very favorable. As has already 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





RING OF AGED AYRSHIRE BULLS AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 1900 


The four grand Ayrshire bulls shownabove were the best of the lot of seven en- 
tered at New York’s state fair in 1900. They were distinctly of the American type. The 
second prize bull at the right of the picture,Converse & Co’s Jerry Drummond, was 


fully half red and a long-bodied large bull.The first prize 
theleft, was the nearest approach to the Scot- 


Cock a Bendie, standing second from 


winner, R. R. Topping’s 


tish type and was quite upheaded and styl-ish. He was mostly white, yet had more 


red than the bull on his right. 


William Lindsay’s Major Verbank, the first bull in 


the picture, was of excellent dairy type and quality. 


been mentioned, the buying price is lower. 
Corn, which enters largely into the -feed- 
ing of lambs, is much higher than in pre- 
vious years. It has been laid- down at 
northern Col points as low as 45c per 100 
lbs, but this year the feeders think them- 
selves lucky to contract: it at 70c. 

Bridle Bits for Horses—Harsh bits are 
intended to undo the mischief already done 
by some bungling, unthinking, unfeeling 
and careless handler, but as a rule they 
generally make bad matters worse. In the 
education of the colt the bit should be of 
the simplest, plainest kind. A straight bar 
bit, neither too long nor too short for the 
mouth should be used. The bridle must be 
so arranged that the bit is placed properly 
and neither hangs too far‘down,.nor is 
drawn up too tightly in the mouth. Some 
horses handle the joint bit better in the 
mouth than the straight one, as it gives 
more room for the tongue. When the horse 
contracts the habit of putting his tongue 
over the bit, a straight bit with a plate or 
spoon on it should be used. .Many  hard- 
mouthed horses, which have become invet- 
erate pullers, may be cured and _ driven 
safely by the use of a large rubber-covered 
hit, which can be reduced in size after a 
time. A very large covered bit prevents a 
horse from taking it between his teeth and 
bolting. 





A Purebred Ram is generally safest, but 
remember that thete are culls among thor- 
aqughbreds. In selecting ewe lambs for 
breeding have in mind the good qualities 
of the dam, for like begets like. 





An Improved Milk Stool—This stool is 
light weight and easily made, using three 
pieces of board. The plan of construction 
The 


is plainly indicated by the drawings. 























MODEL MILK STOOL. 


projections on the two. standards. which 
Serve as legs to the stool are fitted .te 


notches in the seat piece. In the second 
style the corners of the seat piece are 
sawed off and the board is fastened by nails 
at the corners. This stool is more durable 
than the common pattern and no more 
trouble to make.—[A. L. Williams, Mass. 


Slushy Butter results from churning the 
cream too warm. This can usually be rem- 
edied by cooling to 60 degrees or even to 56 
degrees. In the spring of the year the 
young watery grass has a tendency to make 
soft butter. The cream should be cooled 
down to the desired temperature and al- 
lowed to stand for an hour or so _ before 
churning. 


Your Horse 


“throw a curb,” “start a 
iY) “sprain a cord, ry) “de. 
velop a spavin, thrus 
heel. 














Get a bottle or two of 


Tuttle's Elixir. 


Itcuresali these troubles andColic, 
mper,Founder,Pneumonia,&c 
Used and endorsed by Adams ExpressCo. 
Wolcott, Vt., a 15, 1898. 





Dr. 8. A. 


Dear Sir:—I have doctored horses for the last Soe ant 
think your wa ever and I would 
recommend it to Cc. M.G 


saa "Our too sprains, 
Our 100-page book, 


ba TTLE'S ee FLIZIR, cur 
Votertary ce,”” FREE. 
Masa 


St., Boston, 
of so-called El! Elixirs—none gennine but Tattie’s. 
avoidall blisters; stheyo eronly temporary relief ifany 


The Verdict. 


ae jury of awards at the Paris Ex- 
ion pronounced the EMPIRE 
7 parator worthy of the 


Grand Prize. 


The thousands of dairy farmers 
who are using these machines pro- 
nounce them the most protiaite 
creaming system procurable. Try an 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separator 





ten days in your own dairy and 
you will understand and, appreci- 
ate why it is so highly honored. 


Write for further particulars and 


free catalogue. 
U. &. Butter Extractor Company, 
233 Orange Street, 
tawark, NJ 








Farmers 
should realize 
that -all the 
fertilizing val 
ue of milk 
(the part that 
lifts the mort- 
gage) is inthe 
skimmilk, not 


from a Sharples Farm Sep 
arator is worth full 22c per 
hundred for feed. Stale, sour 
milk loses its value. The 
difference is B nay or loss in 
the business. Sepe 
erators make better bu. more 
of it. Get our catalog No, 34 It | 
gives the points. 
P. Mf. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, 
THE SHAEPLES C0., es 
28 So. Canal St.» Ohieago, Ill. 
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two greatly improved 
My gen A as ty stop feed lever—saveg 
1 desired. We have 58 


man could 
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Large 
segue PRIcI E $2.25 25 fet ea Bert eae 
yey pos 
Warvin Smith Co.. 55-87-59 N. Jefferson St Chicago, ills: 


A Burning Question 








Speed Cracks and 
Crease Heel ~ 


can be cured absolutely and per 
manently. 


Veterinary Pixine 


in its efficiency is a revelation. The highest tributes thas 

can be paid are given to it as a cure for chronic and hope- 
lees cases of 8; Cracks, Sores and Skin Affections on 
horses and domestic animals. Sold under an absolute 
guarantee. Money back if it fails. 


2 02. Box, 25¢. 
S oz, Baz, GBe, ) invalusdic for. Moums ie 


At all druggists and dealers, or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, Troy, N. Y. 
KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Bost, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
i ¢ Ch Con For ty gee and Wanple address 
F. H. JA CO., - - = chester, Ky. 
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it is a full and exhaustive treatise upon this one b.eet 
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Carlot buyers write for prices. 


Bran, Middlings, Gluten Feed, 
Hominy Feed, Mixed Feed, 
Mait Sprouts, Dried Brewers 
Crains. 

W. J. Armstrong Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
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Terms. 


* 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
buty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1. 
er year. Subsériptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows -that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on, Some time is. required after money is 
received. before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

Zea. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not. wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address; subseribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application, 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per i 
(14 lines to the inch) each msertion. Discountar nite 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Excuange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Wnaen wWritlag adver- 
tisers, state that you saw thew ‘‘ad’”’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do ther best by you aud alse credit 
us with your t.ade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We pottivds, guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
Tt means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory tvansaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
emounts less than $1.90, one-cent__ stamps __ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


(but not 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. _ 
FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 3, 1900. 


American: Agriculturist has always held 
that the raising of a moderate number of 
mules is good practice on every farm. Just 
now there is a strong demand, good animals 
selling readily for $135 to 150 per head, with 
ready outlet for sound animals from Ken- 
tucky and other states in the middle south. 
While these high prices cannot be expected 
at all times, it costs but little to raise mule 
colts. They are hardy, grow rapidly, are 
subject to but few ailments and when 
three years old can be broken and put to 
work, more than earning their keep the 
first season and being ready for full work 
the following season. Every farmer should 
have one or more mule colts each year. 











———— 


It is a lamentable fact that more money 
is sent away through country postoffices 
and rural express offices than is received. 
This is true of more than 75 per cent of 
these offices. The exceptions are where the 
residents of a-rural community or country 
village develop some specialty or industry 
that brings money into the town. Of course 
vast sums of meney flow out from the cities 
in payment for agricultural produce, but 
these remittances go to the farmers main- 
ly in the form of bank checks or drafts, 
and do not go from the postoffice or an ex- 
press office. When in addition to this in- 
come, a rural community is able to develop 
some industry or specialty that will bring 
in a larger aggregate of smaller sums of 
money than are sent out by mail or ex- 
press, then prosperity begins in that com- 
munity with a big P. While the concen- 
tration of manufacturing into large and 
larger scope is evidently to continue, the 
reaction in favor of hand-made goods, art 


EDITORIAL 


specialties, etc, is evident. The Roycroft- 
ers at East Aurora, N Y, the Arts and 
Crafts exhibit at Deerfield, Mass (recently 
described in American Agriculturist) and 
similar efforts that are sprouting in differ- 
ent parts of the country, are evidences of 
this recognition. Our plain people ought to 
foster this idea of hand work and local in- 
dustries, for it means much for the social 
life as well as financial profit to rural com- 
munities. 
I 

“Instead of devoting so-much space to 
crop and market reports, I wisk American 
Agriculturist would tell as plainly when 
to ho'd each kind of produce and when to 
sell it. You are in a position to form a 
better judgment than any of your readers.” 

Even with every possible _ facility for 
judging of supply, demand and prices, we 
manifestly cannot be informed of the con- 
ditions that surround each one of our sev- 
eral hundred thousand readers. In one 
ease, the farmer may have an imperative 
need of money aud therefore it may be 
best for him to accept the first offer or 
sale on the open market. On another farm 
the crop may be more or less injured, or 
local conditions such as to make it more 
or less risk to hold for a later market. 
Farmers in debt, or those who have very 
little working capital, cannot afford to as- 
sume as much risk as those who are better 
off. Eack individual should be the _ best 
judge of whet to do in his own case, after 
thoroughly informing himself of general and 


local. conditions pertaining to supply, de- 
mand and prices by carefully studying 


American Agriculturist from week to week. 
Only a fraud or a fake would undertake to 
say unconditionally whether to hold or sell 
and without reference to individual circum- 
stances. Our readers everywhere know that 
American Agriculturist is doing more to 
keep them thoroughly informed on the com- 
mercial side of their business than all other 
periodicals put together, but we cannot do 
it all. 





The Five States Milk Producers’ associa- 
tion has accomplished something in the 
way of better prices, but there is yet much 
to be done, and the best results can only 
be secured by the united efforts of members 
and officers. The members claim that the 
executive and sales committees have kept 
them too much in the dark, continually 
making promises of better times just ahead 
and surrounding. their actions with an air 
of mystery. Secretary Coon is beginning 
to appreciate this and promises to keep the 
members more fully informed. A statement 
will be made from time to time, showing 
just the condition of the ass’n. Farmers 
naturally hesitate to support an organiza- 
tion which fails to recognize them in any 
way except to receive their annual fee. All 
notices of meetings, all circulars sent out 
should be given the widest publicity. Noth- 
ing is gained by conceaiment, as it only 
creates a feeling that the officers lack abil- 
ity and use this means of covering up their 
weakness. The F S M P A is in better con- 
dition than ever before to get a good price 
for milk, and the members should demand 
in no uncertain tones that their committees 


use their utmost efforts. Now is the time 
for action. The present opportunity may 


not occur again in a decade. All conditions 
do not often play into the farmers’ hands 
as they are now doing. Get together, work 
together and win. P 


ee 





Among the possibilities of the distant 
future is west African competition for our 
cotton growers. The German government 
controls territory in southwest Africa 
fronting on the ocean 930 miles, and ex- 
tending from about 18 to 28 degrees south 
latitude, also a strip nearly under the equa- 
tor, and proposes to experiment with cot- 
ton growing on a commercial scale. To this 
end a small colony of well-informed and 
well-equipped negroes from Booker Wash- 
ington’s Tuskegee industrial. school is due 
to sail for the west coast of Africa Satur- 
day of this week, to introduce-cotton rais- 





ing among the natives. It will require 
years, even should conditions favor, before 
west African cotton will cut much figure 
with European spinners, yet this genera- 
tion has seen Egypt’s raw cotton exports 
grow to fifty million dollars annually. 

The work done by the department of ag- 
riculture in creating a foreign market for 
dairy products is bearing fruit. For sev- 
eral months butter has been sent from Wis- 
consin points to Scotland, and a number 
of carloads are being collected at Rock 
Island, Ill, destined for the same ports. 
With butter selling for a good price here, 
it is gratifying to note the foreign de- 
mand. Ordinarily our products are not sent 
abroad until the price gets very low here. 
The explanation is that Americans are pro- 
ducing a kind of butter that foreigners like 
and are willing to pay for, the result of a 
careful study of European tastes. All of 
this points to the wisdom of systematically 
cultivating the world’s butter market. 





New Jersey’s Splendid Roads. 





In eight years New Jersey has come to 
the front as the leading state in road im- 
provement. She has now 1000 miles of 
modern roads, while 500 miles of additional 
roads have been applied for in excess of 
those for which contracts have been award- 


ed. Instead of the sandy roads of a few 
years ago the state is now covered with 
a network of smooth macadamized roads 


made into a continuous system through a 
well studied plan, which State Road Com- 
missioner H. I. Budd has pursued ever 
since in office. 

The project to build these roads with 
state aid originated with a few farmers and 
at first met with bitter opposition. It was 
then taken up by granges, farmers’ clubs, 
county boards of agri and finally by the L 


A W, resulting in the first state aid law 
in 1892. The law in its present form was 
passed in 1895. ‘The state aid act recognizes 
the fact that roads belong to the general 


public irrespective of where they live, and 
that it is not right for the local authorities 
to be taxed for roads which are largely used 
by people traveling long distances, so it 
provides that when property owners along 
a certain road desire its improvement two- 
thirds of them shall petition the freehold- 
ers for it, agreeing thereby to pay 10 per 
cent of the cost. Upon the acceptance of 
this petition by the freeholders and its ap- 
proval by the state road commissioner, the 
state will pay one-third and the county the 
remainder of the cost. 

The only counties that have not as yet 
availed themselves of state aid in the con- 
struction of roads are Warren, Sussex, 
Hunterdon, Bergen, Cumberland and Cape 
May, although it should not be inferred 
from this that these counties have no im- 
proved roads, as several of them have, nota- 
bly Bergen. The first state aid road in Cape 
May Co will be built this fall. This will 
make a continuous improved road from Jer- 
sey City to Camden, the only break being 
about five miles of gravel road, now con- 
trolled by a turnpike company. The route 
will extend through Mount Holly, Borden- 
town, Trenton, Edinburg, Hightstown, 
Cranbury, New Brunswick to Rahway and 
thence to Jersey City. Commissioner Budd, 
reviewing the work done says: “In 1893-4 
the state built 75 miles of road; ’95, 46 miles; 
796, 51 miles; ‘97, 66 miles; ’98, 84% miles; 
°99, 115 miles. The total amount expended 
in road construction by the state and coun- 
ties up to this year was $2,001,475, and dur- 
ing the current year over $500.000 will be 
expended. N J now has more miles of im- 
proved road than any state in the Union. 
Stone roads place the farmer almost at 
the door of the consumer, saving many in- 
termediates, all of whom are forced to have 
a profit. His increased loads, the saving 
in transportation; the dispensing with: the 
commission men and the delivering of the 
produce to the grocers’ or consumers’ doors 
has’ resulted in saving to the individual 
farmer of -large sums on each load.” 


Middle Northwest Dairying. 





[From Page 423.] 

called general purpose breeds, cannot pro- 
duce milk profitably. But without entering 
into the current discussion of the day on 
this latter question, it is to our purpose 
here to say that this battle, in breeding 
ideas and theories, has been a great edu- 
ecator. Breeders of dairy cattle are produc- 
ing records of their individual cows. Breed- 
ers of beef cattle and general purpose cat- 
tle are at a disadvantage in the arguments 
until they have worked up similar perform- 
ance records. 

All this discussion has given life and zest 
to dairying and has done much to arouse 
the farmers to activity in dairy thought. 
Our breeders, our judges at fairs, and our 
teachers of dairy stock, in farmers’ insti- 
tutes and agricultural schools, are hewing 
to line and the special purpose cow is be- 
ing bred to produce much butter, and much 


total milk solids, cheaply. The _ spe- 
cialists in breeding have not been 
alone potent in the interest aroused. In- 


ventors of dairy apparatus have come for- 
ward at an opportune time in dairy devel- 
opment in the northwest. The separator, 
especially, has been a powerful factor in 
the co-operative and proprietary creamery 
and also in the home dairy. It has not 
only taken a great burden off the good 
housewife, but it has resulted in more uni- 
form and better products, The separator 
has extended dairying to many farms 
where the family is not suited to carrying 
on home dairy manufacturing. Butter- 
working machinery, churns and other ap- 
paratus used has been greatly perfected to 
encourage dairying when it was in its for- 
mative stages in the middle northwest. The 
Babcock test, exper sta, agri colleges and 
farmers’ institutes helped dairying by mak- 
ing people more familiar with and skillful 
in the use of the latest discoveries and 
methods. The co-operative plan of con- 
ducting factories has been a powerful fac- 
tor. Where all have an interest, and re- 
alize that a proprietor does not reap the 
nicest part of the profits, there are many 
who loyally work for the common property, 
and induce all to unite for the common 
purpose of succeeding with a semi-public 
undertaking. 

Short summers are not barriers. In- 
deed, they are hardly a drawback, 
since thickly grown fodder corn with 
purchased concentrates makes butter 
cheaper than pasturage. The occa- 
sional extreme cold of winter, 40 de- 
grees below zero, affects cattle little or none 
if they are properly housed, and barns can 
be built warmer at a slight additional ex- 
pense, Milk cows endure cold winter weather 
when turned out far better than they do 
wet, cold weather further south. Pure wa- 
ter, an abundance of ice, low temperatures 
in which to cool the evening’s and morn- 
ing’s milk, and in which to transport it to 
the factory, are factors of economic impor- 
tance. The immense amounts of bran and 
shorts from the great flour manufactories 
and the oil cake from linseed oil factories 
have been better milk-producing foods than 


fat-producing, and they have _ been 
supplied cheaply. Ensilage and es- 
pecially fodder corn figure large- 


ly in dairy development in these northern 
states. And the farmers.are learning year 
by year to place the true value on corn 
fodder and how to grow it. 

Excepting in Wisconsin, cheese making 
has not been developed in the portion of 
the country under consideration in propor- 
tion to its merits. With an organized ef- 
fort at educating cheese makers there will 
grow up a large cheese industry. Some 
now make cheese in summer_and butter 
in winter, and make good profits. Cheese 
instruction in the dairy factory schools, 
supplemented by itinerant instructors, is 


building up a fine cheese industry in Wis- 
consin, and this plan will doubtless be fol- 
lowed ere long in other states. This bus- 
iness includes not only cheddars and Young 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


Americas, but also various kinds of sweet 
curd cheeses. The demand for brick, swiss, 
primost and other foims of cheese should 
all be filled by American makers. All we 
need are plans, organizations and expert 
makers. We have the other conditions. 

The west has no serious disadvantage of 
distance from markets as compared with 
the east. Butter is carricd in refrigerator 
express cars from Minneapolis to the sea- 
board at about the same rate that it is 
carried to the same terminal markets from 
central New York or Ohio. 


Jottings From the Farmers. 


If you would realize the best results from 
farm animals you must treat them with 
kindness. Whether guided wholly by in- 
stinct or partly by reason, they soon 
realize the nature of their treatment and 
govern themselves accordingly.—[F. M. 
Beverly, Dickinson Co, Va. 











I do not think farmers as a general thing 
Flow their land enough. More plowing and 
less manure would produce as much in most 
cases.—[H. B. Philbrook, Belknap Co, N H. 





Luck being the topic of discussion when 
a few of us chanced to meet recently, an 
old negro who was present remarked, “‘I’se 
always had good luck with potatoes dat 
were well hoed.’”’ It seems to me the old 
man hit the nail squarely on the head. It 
is elbow grease that is more often than not 
the secret of “good luck” with crops.— 
[Thomas B. Brandon, Ontario, Can. 





A good paint for marking sheep is a mix- 
ture of strong vinegar and lamp black. It 
will not injure the sheep and will last a 
year. Try it.—[Miss M. N. Goff, Ontario 
Co, N Y. 





[11J 
Patrons of Husbandry. 
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ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE GRANGE, 


and an organizer of the U S department 
of agriculture. The genial features of Wil- 
liam Saunders, who died last month, are 
portrayed above, from a photograph taken 
last spring. It is a most _ perfect 
likeness of him. A brief sketch of his life 
was printed.in the editorial columns of 
American Agriculturist, Sept 29. 


Grange Notes. 

NEW YORK. 
Golden Sheaf of Hannibal held its annual 
fair Oct 4. The exhib'ts were tastefully 
arranged and admired by a large number 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
essay on Eloquence said, in 
speaking of a man whom he 
described as a Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like a 


Waltham Watch.” 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 

















For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and cou 
lings furnished. Rangingin lengths to 20 
All Sizes. Write for Prices. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 2Gof merchan- 
gise for HOME, FARM and FIELD, 
7 Deg a and Receivers’ Sales, 


fing, Plumbing Material, Hardwa 
Tools, achinery, &c., at half prices 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


yY » 35th & Iron Sts., CHICACO. Z 





OMES FOR 
OME BUILDERS 


Edited and arranged by D. W. KING, architect, of New 
York. Containing a complete ‘series of rural buidings. 
Particularly a large numter of farm and vill 
lans in various styles, gene: = of houses wi 
mn built, and have been by actual use con- 
venient and adapted to the needs of ther occupants. in 
each case the cost of the houe is given as accurately 
as possible, and the plans range in expense from villas 
costing several thousand dollars to eottages of great sim- 
licity one even which may be built for not moe than 
100. a one clearly illustrated. Cloth, 5 by = inches, 


‘ostpaid, 
of and m 
FD dd" st'alayetie PL New York. 





Catnion 
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of people. The evening was devoted to mu- 
sic and recitations, at the close of which 
Mrs Olive Johnson, one of its members, 
was presented with a nice willow rocker, 
it being her 80th birthday. 

Webster held its regular meeting Oct 20, 
with a good attendance. After routine work 
a very pleasing program prepared by Po- 
mona E. Josephine Hart was given. The 
stage was tastily decorated with fruits, Po- 
mona’s offering. Each selection was well 
rendered and appreciated by the audience. 
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After tue program, pumpkin pie, dough- 
nuts and cheese were served. The next 
meeting will be ladies’ day, Nov 2. Mrs E. 


B. Norris, wife of the worthy state mas- 
ter, will give an address and the ladies will 
occupy the officers’ chairs. Grapes will be 
served. 

Genesee Co council met with Oakfield Oct 
11, with W. W. Ware of Batavia as mas- 
ter. The day was perfect and all who could 
in any way leave their work took a day 
of rest and pleasure. Over 300 attended. 
Many subjects were discussed and much 
benefit received by those attending. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Successful Grange Fair. 

The Lackawanna Co, Pa, grange fair ass’n 
held its first fair at Madisonville Oct 4 and 
5. Saying it was a success does not begin 
to describe it. All the exhibits were 4 
revelation to the people who visited the 


fair. Apples were of an enormous size and 
of splendid quality; pears, plums ~ 
cab- 


grapes were fine and the potatoes, 
bage, squash and other vegetables were fit 
to take to any show in the country. The 
chief contest of the show was in the grain 
and fodder class, Mr F. L. Wescott taking 
the leading prize, a corn sheller. Butter 
was fine, the judges having a difficult task 
in placing the red ticket, but it finally 
went to Mrs Winship. Eggs were below 
the standard. 

The ladies’ department was a gem of the 
first water, the first prize silk quilt being 
a beauty. Sofa pillows, tidies, doilies, ta- 
ble covers and oil paintings were a_ close 
competition and gave much trouble to de- 
cide. The sad part that the fair managers 
had to face and overcome was the death of 
our beloved secretary, Bro John Pirie, and 
when the funeral cortege passed before the 
fair grounds, Patrons lined up on each 
side of the street, and there were few dry 
eyes. The board of directors have to con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of their 
first attempt and also on the substantial 
balance left on hand. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The W Va state grange holds its next 
meeting at Charleston, the capital of the 
state, Jan 24, 1901. Biennially the state 
grange meets at the state capital during 
the session of the legislature. The other 
annual sessions are held at different points 
in the state. 

Aurora meets each Thursday night and 
some question connected with scientific ag- 
riculture is discussed. Farmers are slow to 
realize the great need of special agricul- 
tural training along scientific lines, but by 
degrees this great need is becoming un- 
derstood. 


aad 





Coming Agricultural Conventions. 





STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Cmy buttermakers, St Paul........Feb 18-22 
Mich dairy ass’n, Lansing.......... Feb 5-7 
S D dairy and butter makers’ 

ass'n, De Smet. sanndenwnse Dec 4-6 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi. pi ink oma eae Feb 12-16 
Ind dairy ass’n, Hobart.. -Dec 5-6 
Neb dairy ass’n. Dec 18-20 
Wash dairy asa’n, ‘Cheney bei «s--Dec 26 
Utah dairy ass’n, ‘Salt Lake City ebeed April 3 
Wis cheesemakers, Madison........Jan 23-25 
Ia dairy ass’n, Storm Lake.. .-Nov 13-15 


Minn butter and cheese makers’ 


— ¢ MS. eee rere Nov 22-23 
Mo dairy ass’n, Kansas City...... Dec 18-20 
N Y dairy ass’n, Watertown......Dec 11-13 
Vt dairy ass’n, Burlington.......... Jan 8-10 
Mass cmy ass’n, Easthampton....Dec 19-20 
East Ont dairy ass’n, Elgin........-.Jan 9-11 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford...... eooseedan 15-16 
Kan dairy ass’n, Topeka............. Jan 7-9 
LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Live stock show, Chicago... -Dec 1-8 
Nat’! live stock ass’n, Salt Lake Cit y, 

Utah.. -Jan 15-18 
Aberdeen-Angus ‘bree ders’ ass’ n, "Chic ago. 

Nov 7 


N E wool growers’ ass’n, Rutland, Vt.Nov 22 








USEFUL INFORMATION 


Hampshire breeders’ ass’n, Chicago. Dec 1-8 
Ill live stock breeders’ ass’n, 

er Oe ees F Nov 13-15 
Am P C record ass’n, 

ids, Ia 
N Y breeders’ 
Okla agri and 

Stillwater ... 
Cheviot sheep ass’n, Rochester, 'N Bis 

Dec ‘18- 20 

Fat stock show, Pittsburg, Pa.....Nov 16-20 
Till swine breeders, Springfield.... Nov 13-15 
Tll horse breeders, Springfield......Nov 13-15 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Lansing,Mich.Dec 10 
Am Shropshire registry ass’n, Chicago.. 
Dec 1-8 
-Dec 1-8 
-Dec 6 
-Dec 6 


ass’n, Rochester..Dec 18-20 
stock meetings, 
-Dec 4 


Am Shetland pony club, Chicago... 

Shorthorn breeders’ ass’n, Chicago... 

Galloway breeders’ ass’n, Chicago... 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Ind hort soc, Indianapolis..........Dec 18-20 
Ill hort soc, Champaign ....... -Dec 11-13 
Va BOFt G06, RGOANGKE.. 0c ccccccsescs Nov 20 
Kan hort soc, Topeka ........... --Dec 27-29 
Me pomological soc, Norway ..... Nov 13-14 
Del hort soc, Middletown ........... Jan 9-11 
Cal fruit growers, San Francisco....Dec 4-7 
Vt hort soc, Brandon. Dec 7-8 


Ia No East hort soc, Ia Fails......Nov 2 27-29 
GRANGE MEETINGS 
Nat’l grange, Washington, D C.. ..Nov 14-23 
Pa, state grange, Lockport .. ..-Dec 11-13 
Ohio state grange, Akron .......... Dee 11-13 
In. state grange, Terre Haute....Dec 12-14 
Ill state grange, Peoria............ Dee 11-13 
N J state grange, Trenton...... oeeee Dec 5-7 


Wis state grange, Eau Claire. ...Dec 11-13 


W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 
Col state grange, Denver...........- Jan §-11 
Mo state grange, Fayette.... ---Dec 11-13 
Kan state grange, Manhattan......Dec 11-18 
Mich state grange, Lansing........Dec 11-14 
Minn state grange, Northfield......Dec 18-20 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
Me state grange, Lewiston.. --Dec 18-20 


Vt state grange, Brattleboro...... Dec 12-14 


Ct state grange, Bridgeport........Jan 8-10 
RI grange, East Providence .....Dec 11-12 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Nat’l league com mchts, Cleveland....Jan 9 

Am farmers’ inst ass’n, Delavan, Wis..... 
Dec 15-17 
Nat’l irrigation congress, Chicago..Nov 20 
Nat’l good roads ass’n, Chicago...Nov 20-22 
Ill beekeepers, Springfield...... eee NOv 22-23 
Agri colleges and exper stas, New Ha- 
My Essa bade en us du dgeneneetusact Nov 13-15 


Nat’l grain ‘dealers, Indianapolis, Ind. Nov 20 








Many Culls in New York Apples. 





A large western N Y grower, in sending 
us a sample to show how wormy the apples 
are, writes as follows: Many of our ap- 
ples have half a dozen worm holes. The 
holes are small, and an apple with even 
one is rejected by the buyers. This worm 
made its appearance a year ago in late 
summer. Samples sent to exper sta at Gen- 
eva were pronounced a late brood of the 
codling moth. A year ago I was in the or- 
chard of S. W. Smith of Gaines and looked 
at the men assort 2 bbls Russets and never 
saw more pains taken to do a good job. 
The culls did not fill a peach basket half 
full. Recently I was in same orchard and 
saw 4 bbls of Russets put up; not so 
good a job done as last year, and a little 
more than 2 bbls of culls were the result 
of that assorting. 

Almost all of the culls had several worm 
holes, and this is a 5000-bbl orchard, cared 
for the best and sprayed three times. While 
assorting in my own orchard we would get 
4 bbls culls to 6 of first quality. How far 
this pest extends I have no’means of know- 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


oO LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eres ti rk, B jultry, dressed calves 
game, etc. E. b, WOOD ARD. 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 
ron tty R CO. fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
ee commission; c rrespondenuce Solicited. 
326 ASHIN( }TON ST, New York. 
BUTTER. eggs, poultry, hay, grain and produc>; “small 
or large consig’ments solicited. GIBBS & BRO, 308 














North Front St, Ph.lace!phia. 
GHIP your} your butter, « €or anples, all produce, to SAM- 
UEL WHITTON, Commission’ Merchant, Utica, NY. 


OULTRY, _eg7s, _ potatoes; highest prices. 


eg’s 
T. J. HOOVER, Phi ladelphia. 
HELP WANTED. 


J pay $5 a dav and exreyses to men and women 
ith rigs to introduce Poultry Compound, INTER- 
N VTIONAL Sra Cu, Parsons, Kan. 
ANTED—Man for dairy and general farm work. State 
reference and wages expected. SADOC MARTIN, 
Reidenubach’s Store, Pa. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


eT a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise ule 
try, dogs and live stock of all » seeds, fruits Paad 
seastel —. In fact, anything 


to ce 
"THE ADDRESS must be counted as . 
tisement, and each initial, or a AN gh hh 
=. Cash 7 Segemaeny each order, and advertise- 
on, as 
plies sent to this office. a a oo 
my it 8 must be the followi Friday co Sparantes insertion 
1" owing wee rti 
"FARMS FOR eALE will not be acce ted ny vy 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
— per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
YO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this h 
oe oe a thus making a small adv as 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
oni five cents a word each insertion. i 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 


“sss —Raise mules and get rich. 36 large black Span- 

ish Jacks for sale, 1444 to 16 hands high. Cheaper 

now than later a aiso Percheron Stallions. Stock guar- 

eo . KREKLER’s JACK FARM, West Elkton, Preble 
4 hier, 


EAUTIFUL  wool-mutton 
hy -— px alt 
a e. Q 
wood, Mich. 


| ge ty English Berkshires for sale at a bargain. 
Stock from eight weeks to sixteen months old. All 
M. A. COTTINGHAM, Tippecanoe 


help or situations wanted. 
or buy. 


advertising is 











i golden _ fleec od Sbhrop- 
best. Prices lowest. Cat- 
STOCK FARM, Maple- 





eligible to register. 
City, Ohio. 





UDDY Creek herd of Hereford cattle; 100 heid of 
bulls, cows i? heife s for sale; write ~ prices; 
come and see me. 8S. W. ANDERSON, Asbury, V Va. 





Se fe a Chester Whites . and Poianc Coiras; 
est_strains, good pedigr e; write me for low ¢c 
W. A. LOTHERS, Lack. -P nating 








A {BSHIRES of both sexes from prize winners; price 
low. e wrasse SHIMER, B 8, Mt Airy Park 
farm, Bethlehem, Pa. 

OLAND-CHINA pigs; fine, sure to please; $6 per pair : 


while they last; older animals. MINISINK FARM, 


Minsi, Pa. 

Bane ene Stock, single or pairs 
Prices low. GIFFORD & RIX, East Bethe}, Vt 
INE jack and _ jennet, cheap; also 6 registered Shet- 
land ponies. L: D. ATWATER, Waverly, N Y. 
EGISTERED Shropshire sheep, well wooled, 
sex, ell ages) ROBT. HOLMES, Castile, N Y¥. 
OR SALE—ll_ recorded Cotswold ewes and 1 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 
FEN Ayrshire 1 Ayrshire Bulls—all ages. Choice stock. L. D. 

OWELL, Bilackcreek, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
R SALE—Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels and 


S C White Leghorn Cockerels, won 9 Ist and 22d at 
Washington Co Fair. Also 7 Ist, 2 3a, 3 3d Saratoga Co 











“either 





ram 























pre. Write me. FRANK SLADE, Saratoga Spring: 
CHOICE stock for sale, White Ww yandots, Rs, ymouth 
Roc Bashenes, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys. g-.e e, 
ducks and guineas Gatalos free. PINE 1 RE FARM, 
Box M, Jamesburg, J. 
16 YEAKS with Bate Piymouth Roeks. Fine stock 
for sale. Also Silver W — ¥ from $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. CHAS. HOPPER, Ashley, O. 
HITE Wyandots for sale, cocks, yearling hens, cock- 
erels an Bullets + $1.50 each, JAMzS H. COR- 
WITH. Watermill, 
UFF Rocks, nai aries White Leghorns, Bronze 
turkeys; choi e stock for sale FLOY STOWELL, 
Black C Creek, Y. 








RONZE eekees, from 45 Ib gobbler, 25 Ib hens, at 
farmer’s prices. THOMPSON & HEWITT, Gouver- 
neur, 
R 1 Reds, high colored, farm raised, practical. Cock- 
a $1 tu $3; best trios, 5. F. F. FISKE, Holliston, 








THOMPSON'S strain Barred Roc Ney els, $1.50, 


WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, 


Barred Rocks. Brown Leghorns, cheap 
500 BROS, London, Pa. ” - 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


ELGIAN Hares, pedigreed, unpedigreed stock, old and 





“NELSON 








young from winners first prize state fair 1900. Mam. 
wot Bronze turkeys, $5 eac ENGLISH WALNUT 
FARM, Lockport. N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
bag | can earn money, or a beautiful silver tea set, or a 
silver sugar bowl, or cream pitcher, selling our $5 
and $6 parlor, droom and office wood- burning hot-air 


stoves. Perfect wonder. Send for premium list, dis- 
counts and book of testimonials. Don’t lose a minutes 
time flies and someone else may get the agency. Write 
now. C. E. MORRISON, Manager, Albany, New York. 
OS CTOBER PURPLE lum trees—The best cf all of air 
a o lums. je offer a large stock of fine 
two years old. ddress SCEPHEN 

Hoves ‘SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 











ORRIS. chair, enameled iron a or couch for 

Be; ey lan ; apres by EL s-master g-neral; 
baa pe. YSTONE STEIB TING CO, friddie- 
own ‘a. 





OR SALE—Ten tons baled timothy and seven tons 
baled clover hay. SADOC MARTIN, Reiden)ach’s 





Store, Pa. 
661) AIRYING for Profit” (63 pages), cents. REVIEW, 
Chatham, N Y. 





NTERESTED in irrigation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, N J. 
wir V INTER Meee wanted. CARRIE LEEDY, 


Pp ATENTS=STANTOR WEAVER, Attorney, Wash 
ington. 




















ang. Mr Slingerland of the Cornell exper 
sta has been here a number of times this 
season and can give us no idea of how to 
combat this pest. The hot weather makes 
the apple dealer feel pretty shy about pur- 


chases. Good lots have been selling for 
$1.50 per bbi, including barrel, for whole 
orchards. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Irrigation in New Jersey. 


Prof E. B. Voorhees, in a recent bulletin 
issued by the office of exper stag at Wash- 
ington, estimates the loss to the hay crop 
of N J from the drouth in May and early 
June, 1899, at $1,500,000, while small fruits 
and vegetables were even more seriously af- 
fected than the grasses. The records kept 
by nim at the N J exper sta show that “in 
1897 and 1898, years of abundant rainfall in 
April and May, the yield of hay averaged 
2.65 tons per acre. In 1899 it was but a 
fraction over 1 ton, owing to the deficiency 
of rainfall in April and May, at the low 
price of $10 a ton, a loss for the 25 acres of 
over $400. The yield o€ crimson clover for- 
age for 1897 and 1898 was 8.5 tons per acre; 
in 1899 the yield was but 5 tons, or in a 
good year the yield was 70 per cent greater. 
The deficiency in the rainfall at the critical 
period was alone responsible for this dif- 
ference in yield. Oat and pea forage in 
1897 and the early seeding of 1898 averaged 
6 tons per acre; in 1899 the yield was but 
3.38 tons per acre.”’ 

To show the frequency of such drouths 
as that of 1899, the bulletin cites the rain- 
fall records of Phila, from 1825 to 1895, which 
show that in 88 per cent of the years there 
was a deficiency of over one inch for one 
month, or that in 62 years out of the 70 
there was one month in the growing sea- 
son from Apr to Aug in which such a 
marked deficiency occurred as to cause a 
serious shortage of crop, and that for the 


same period mere were 39 years in which 
the deficiency extended throughout two 
months, while in 21 years it extended 


throughout three months. 


The experiments conducted by Prof Voor- 
hees and reported in this bulletin were for 
the purpose of determining whether irriga- 
tion during these short periods of drouth 
would result in sufficient increase of yield 
to pay for the works necessary to obtain 


the supply of water. The tests were made 
on small fruits. Careful records were kept 
of the yield of plats which received identi- 
eal treatment, except that some were irri- 
gated and others were not. The yields of 
the irrigated plats over and above those not 
irrigated were as follows: Blackberries 1038 
qts per acre, worth $93.42; raspberries, 329 
ats per acre, worth $32.90; currants, 852 qts 
per acre, worth $85.20. The increase in yield 
would not be so marked every year as in 
1899 as the drouth of that year was ex- 
ceptional. 

The bulletin contains detailed descriptions 
and statements of cost for a number of 
small irrigation plants in N J. All of these 
are pumping plants. The owners are all 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The Well Known Firm of Heesen Bros & 
Co of 22 Evans St, Tecumseh, Mich, call the 
attention in this issue, of our readers to 
their line of feed cookers. These people 
have an immense factory and make their 
own goods, which they offer direct to the 
consumer at manufacturer’s prices. Their 
motto is guaranteed capacity. Their cata- 
log explains why and all about their line. 
Send for it before you place your order, 
Please mention our paper in writing them. 





Dr S. A. Tuttle, Boston, Mass—Dear Sir: 


Inclosed find draft, for which kindly send 
me three dozen Tuttle’s Elixir, three dozen 
Family Elixir, one dozen White Star and 
two dozen condition powders. I am having 
great success selling these remedies and 
for the past year have been selling with 
this guarantee: That after using one-fourth 
of the bottle they are not satisfied with the 
benefit they derive from it, I will take back 
the balance and refund the money. So far, 
not a single bottle has been returned, which 
I think speaks very highly for the remedy. 
Yours truly, Walter Whitford. Pipestone, 


Minn, Aug 6, 1900. 


installation has been 


satisfied that their 
very profitable, and in nearly everyinstance 
have stated that they have made the cost of 
the plant in the increased crops the first 


year, 





Combines Growing Fruit and Trees. 

Among those who successfully combine 
fruit growing with the nursery business is 
Samuel De Cou of Burlington Co, N J. He 
has a large commercial orchard of 20 acres 
set with Kieffer pears, also several acres 
of various kinds of apples. The strawber- 
ry field, used largely for production of 
plants for setting, is one of the largest in 
this section. The rows are set in the usual 
manner about 5 ft apart and the plants 
allowed to fill the entire space, then the 
plants to be sold are taken from the space 
between the rows, leaving the main part 
of the row for fruit bearing. Each row 
is labeled with the name of the variety. 

Among the favorite sorts are Nick Oh- 
mer, a large, mid-season berry. The Clyde 
is not well liked because too rough and 
irregular. The Tenn is comparatively new 
and one of the earliest on the place, but 
Michel’s Early seems still to be the very 
earliest. Seaford is a promising early kind, 
One of the favorites is the Huron, which 
is of special value for late markets, being 
later than the Gandy and large and well 
colored. A large portion of the produet 
brings good prices on account of lateness. 
Brandywine is late, ripening with the Gan- 
dy, very productive and of dark color. The 
Jasper is a promising berry. There is a 
commercial plum orchard of 10 acres, large- 
ly the leading Japanese varieties. 





Aura, Gloucester Co, Oct 30—Sweet pota- 
toes, the standard truck crop of this coun- 
ty, are about gathered; the yield has been 
above the normal. Prices have been good 
and those who did not store their crop re- 
ceived from $1 to 1.50 per bbl at the railroad 
sta. Seeding is mostly done. Owing to the 
small difference between the price of wheat 
and rye, 70c for the former and 60c for the 
latter, more than the usual acreage of win- 


ter grain is rye. Pork is selling at 7 per 
100 lbs. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Oct 30—Water is 
rather scarce. Farmers are husking corn 
and many have already finished. Corn is 
a very good crop, considering the drouth; 
some fields could hardly be better under 
more favorable conditions. Farmers are 
hauling apples to the depot, where’ they 
are loaded for New York, Paterson and 
Newark: crop good, although many were 
blown off. They bring 50 to 75c per bbl. 


Rye is looking fairly good. As peach cul- 
ture is the principal occupation of farmers 
here, other crops are not given much at- 
tention. Orchards are in a fine, healthy 
condition and the prospects of a large crop 
next season are good, trees being full of 
fruit buds. This is rapidly becoming the 
peach growing belt of Sussex Co‘and it ex- 
tends from Hamburg through McAfee, Ver- 
non, Glenwood, Amity, N Y, and Pine Is- 
land, N Y. During the rush of the season 
nine carloads of from 500 to 1000 baskets 
were shipped from Pine Island alone. From 
1000 to 1500 baskets. were shipped from this 
station, while Glenwood sent out four or 
five cars. Prof John B. Smith, state ento- 
mologist, is investigating for the San Jose 
scale. Samuel A. Miller of this township 
has been appointed county commissioner for 
northern Sussex. All having trees suspect- 
ed of being affected should notify him. The 
buckwheat crop is rather light. The best 
shipment of peaches from this section was 
made by Lewis R. Martin. 


NEW YORK. 








Supervising the Sale of Feed Stuffs— 
By a recent law the exper sta at Geneva is 
appointed to supervise the sale of concen- 
trated feed stuffs in New York. Bulletin 
176 gives the results of the first official in- 
spection. All feeders who believe in get- 
ting what they pay for and who desire to 
suppress fraud and to promote fair dealing, 
should send for this bulletin and be guided 
by it in the purchase of feeds. 


State Fair Next Year—The N Y state 


fair will be held next year, as usual, with- 
out regard to the Pan-American exposition. 
The success of the fair was so marked this 
year that the leading farmers of the state 
object to giving it up, even for one season. 
—Dr J. H. Grant has been appointed 3d 
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ass’t com of agri fer the 9th division, em- 
bracing the counties of Erie, Niagara and 
Orleans. He succeeds Asa Twitchell, who 
was removed for misappropriation of funds, 

Holland, Erie Co, Oct 30—Lafe Colby has 
the timber cut for his new house, which 
he will build at once in the place of the 
one which was burned recently. Threshing 
is nearly done. Oat crop very light. Po- 
tatoes are 30c per bu. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Oct 24—The 
long drouth was broken by showers Oct 11 
and 13. Some rye is being sown; -rye sown 
early has a good stand. The potato crop is 
nearly harvested, with about 75 per cent 
of an average crop. Nearly 40 per cent of 
the crop will be in farmers’ hands when 
the harvest is completed. Corn husking is 
progressing rapidly with an average crop. 
Abraham Herrington has bought a large 
woodlot of Martin Snyder. He will set up 
a steam sawmill and begin cutting it off 
at once. Clarence Ryan has rented Eli But- 
ton’s farm and has taken possession. Sev- 
eral farmers are shipping milk to the Troy 
Dairy Co. Many cows have gone nearly dry. 

North Heyrpersfield, Delaware Co, Oct 23 
—Potatoes about all harvested, with half a 
crop. Corn is a good crop and eared well. 
Local buyers are paying 35c per bu for po- 
tatoes. Pork is scarce and high. Fall plow- 
ing has begun. Corn husking is in progress, 
C. H. Heywood has a splendid crop, it be- 
ing nearly all hard and of good quality. Re- 
cent rains raised the water some, but many 
wells are about dry. N. P. Vanburen, the 
miller, has bought a steam engine to run 
his mill. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, Oct 22—Apple picking 
quite well along, and nearly everyone is fall- 
ing short of their estimate. More wheat 
sowing in Oct this year than any year on 
record; wheat is making a nice growth. 
More rye was sown for pasturage and for 
crop to plow under than usual. Some sowed 
after hay or wheat where clover missed, 
and some where corn was grown for silos. 
Wells and springs are very low. Potatoes 
as a rule are a light crop. 


hb, 4 VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS 








Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


S Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE = & TAYLOR 

AG’L TOOL Fane 

= Box 120, Chicopee F 


; THE DRILLED WELL 


is beyond a doubt 


THE PURE WELL. 


A never-failing stratum can be 
quickly and easily found with the 


Siar 


and much — 
a arid gro 

n be made valuable | 
» thereby. Write for our r illustrated catalogue. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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WELL motives 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Lac st seemnnr iss 





State; great Bareains in Southern California. Also 
California Lands in Exchange for Eastern Properties. 
INTERNATIONAL COLONY CO., W. C. RICHARDS, 


Manager, 1123 St. James Building, New York. 


4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Covpany, cnicese or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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Somerset, Niagara Co, Oct 29—Wheat is 
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a good stand and seeding looking fine. 
Many wells going dry. Late potatoes about 
60 per cent of a full crop. Apple picking 
is well under way. More buyers coming in 
which gives a better tone to the apple mar- 
ket. «A very large crop is being harvested 
and the weather is all that could be de- 
sired. Prices have ranged from $1 to 1.40. 
Pork has slumped. 

Maryland, Otsego Co, Oct 29—Potatoes 
nearly all dug; crop light. Apple crop im- 
mense though Sept gales destroyed many. 
Cider yield will be large. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co, Oct 3i1—Nearly 
all seeding of the present year has got to be 
reseeded, and farmers are busy with fall 
plowing. But very few have corn to husk. 
Quite a number of silos have been built 
and filled this season. Potato digging is 
nearly finished. There does not seem to be 
a market for them here at present. Apple 
picking is finished; prices not yet estab- 
lished for winter fruit. The evaporator has 
closed, prices offered being so low that 
farmers would not bother to gather the 
fruit. Butter is selling at 25 to 28c per Ib. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Oct 30—Apples most- 
ly picked, but fruit runs small and much 
will be used for cider. Few shipped yet. 
Some farmers are having to buy potatoes. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Oct 30—Toma- 


toes and other tender vegetables lasted late 
and of as good quality as earlier. The 
long, severe drouth caused apples to drop 
badly and more than half the light crop on 
the trees was blown off by the severe wind 
of Sept 12. They have continued to drop 
badly ever since, and the crop of hand- 
picked apples in this, section is one of the 
lightest ever Known. Windfalls are be- 
ing rushed to the New York market in 
great quantities. Potatoes generally are 
less than half a crop, and the tubers are 
small, Corn is hardly up to the average. The 
warm weather and abundant moisture have 
given winter grain a good start. The hay 
crop was very light, but slightly better 
than a year ago. The present stock of hay 
is the lightest in many years. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Oct 29—Farmers are 
feeding fodder corn and grain. Cows are 
drying up. Butter sells for 25c and cheese 
for 11%c. Potatoes good and selling for 33c 
per bu. Hay is scarce and high, $11 per 
ton. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Oct 29—Farmers are 
nearly through threshing and find the yield 
of crops very poor. Buckwheat almost a 
failure, some not getting the seed sown. 
Some potato crops very poor, only a few 
crops that will yield 100 bu to the acre. 
Some farmers will have to sell stock for 
the lack of fodder. There would have been 
a good crop of apples but for the wind 
storms. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Oct 29—Threshing 
nearly done. Oats and barley light. Dig- 
ging potatoes is now in order and some 
fields give a fair yield; others light. Help 
scarce and high. Not as many apples as 
first expected. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Oct 30—Fall feed 
is growing very well. Many wells are dry 
and some families have to go quite a dis- 
tance for water. Farmers are threshing, 
gathering apples, digging potatoes, etc. Ap- 
ples are very plentiful, notwithstanding 
that many were blown off by the wind of 
Sept 12. Potatoes scarce and small in this 
locality, yet they are selling in market for 
$1.25 to 1.50 per bbl. Buckwheat was a fair 
crop for the season and is selling at 1.05 
per 100 Ibs. 

Laurens, Otsego Co, Oct 29—Apples very 
plentiful, of fine quality and bring from 60 
to 75c per bbl. Potatoes good, 30 to 35c per 
bu. Most of the farmers are selling cab- 
bage from 3 to 5c per head. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Oct 30—Potatoes are 
about an average crop. Many in some fields 
have rotted and in other fields they are 
very nearly free from rot. They sell at 30c 
at the cars, but they must be very nearly 
perfect or they will not take them at any 
price. Wilmarsh & Morse have taken al- 
ready about 7000 bu at 15c. They bought 
three cars loaded at Malone for 12c per bu. 
The weather has been very warm and pleas- 
ant. There are such quantities of potatoes 


yaised here that it will be some time be- 
3 
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SEC J. H, MILLER. 


When the Phila milk exchange was or- 
ganized in °’85, Mr Miller was one of the 
charter members and was for a number of 
years member of the board of directors. 
In ’95 he was elected secretary for the first 
time and has been re-elected every year 
since. He was born in Phila in ’51 and after 
graduating from the grammar school was 
engaged in various commercial enterprises 
until ’76, when he became and is still a 
partner in the milk business with Graven- 
stine & Co. 


fore they are all taken care of. Many are 
in pits in the field. F. A. Wilmarth has 
his new barn nearly finished. Fred Mason 
has sold the Rob Thayer farm to a Mr 
Nichols of Churubusco. 


Fulton, Schoharie Co, Oct 29—It has been 
almost impossible to plow for rye because 
of drouth, and not very much has been 
sown. Buckwheat about all threshed and 
not a very heavy crop, as the hard wind 
blew a good share of it off before it was 
cut. Apples a fair crop, but like buckwheat 
they suffered badly from wind. In some 
cases nearly half of them were blown off. 
Fresh milch cows very scarce and high, as 
there is a great demand for them. ‘Water 
has been very scarce. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Oct 30—C. H. 
McDowell and A. Candee have had wells 
drilled. Potatoes are plentiful at 30 to 35c 
per bu, apples $1 to 1.50 per bbl. Aftermath 
has been particularly good this fall. Im- 
provements in buildings and machinery 
show prosperty with the farmers. 


Peekskill, Oct 29—The apple crop was 
greatly injured by the summer drouth. 
Baldwins are a good crop; Greenings, Kings 
and Pippins fair, others almost a total fail- 
ure. Corn husking is well under way, the 
crop being fairly good. Potatoes have yield- 
ed much better than expected, but are quite 
small. Old citizens say they never knew 
of such fine autumn weather or frosts to 
hold off so late. 


De Ruyter, Madison Co, Oct 29—Corn an 
extra crop, mostly grown for ensilage. A 
number of silos built in this section. Po- 
tatoes an average crop of fine quality; price 
30c at car. Buckwheat a good crop. Apples 
searce. Oats are yielding well. Hay a 
very light crop; $12 per ton offered. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Oct 31—Many of the 
small farmers have potatoes dug and car- 
ried off, selling to families in 10 and 15-bu 
lots at 35 to 40c. Lambert Bros are among 
the largest potato growers; they had a four- 
acre piece of well-cultivated greund, which 
yielded 300 bu to an acre. G H. Abbe, 
another prosperous farmer, had a _ large 
yield. Cows are shrigking in milk. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, Oct 30—The 
Sept gale blew off half of the apples. Trees 
im exposed positions ‘were shaken almost 
clean, while those in the valleys suffered 
but little. The evaporators have taken 
what they could use, paying 10 to 15c per 
100. Buyers of barreled fruit- have been 
shy on account of the hot weather and are 
giving $1 to 1.50 net for choice apples. About 





Beans 
all ha¥vested and some threshed: yield 8 to 


the usual amount of wheat sown. 


20 bu and selling for 2 per bu. Buckwheat 
is bringing 1.05 per 100 lbs. Silos all filled 
and some fodder corn left. 

Farmington, Ontario Co, Oct 31—Winter 
wheat is making a fine growth. Pastures 
are green. Apple picking, corn husking and 
potato digging well along. Potatoes hardly 
more than half a crop, but of fine quality. 
Some have threshed corn with grain sep- 
arators. 


Leeds, Greene Co, Oct 31—Corn nearly all 


husked and. a very light crop. Apples are 
selling at 75 to 80c per bbl in orchards, the 
buyer furnishing the bbl. For lack of suf- 
ficient moisture about half the crop dropped 
and sold for 20c per bbl at the cider mill. 
In spite of this there is about 85 per cent 
of a full crop. The farmers have had a 
larger hay crop than last year, probably 
25 per cent more and better quality. 
MARYLAND. 

The Experiment Station has 
considerable attention to improving va- 
rieties of wheat. By growing a large 
number of varieties and selecting the best 
heads therefrom, several very promising 
strains have- already been produced. The 
results will mean much to the Maryland 
farmer, if the desired end is _ reached. 
Maryland is seldom considered as a wheat 
growing state, yet immense quantities of it 
are produced every year. A large number 
of varieties of wheat have been sown this 
fall by a representative of the dept of agri 
for crossing and selection. A bulletin re- 
cently issued on the liming of soils empha- 
sizes the fact that many of the farmers 
are using lime in too large quantities for 
the most satisfactory results. Various ex- 
periments in digestion and feeding are be- 
ing carried on. Insect pests have been un- 
usually numerous the past season and many 
important investigations have been made by 
the entomologist. The same may also. be 
said of the pathologist and his work. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware Peach Crop—The peach crop of 
the Del and Md peninsula amounted to 
about 4,000,000 baskets this year and prob- 
ably half a million baskets or more were 
not harvested on account of low prices. The 
principal reason for the low prices was the 
overloaded condition of the trees. Thin- 
ning is a rare practice down here and the 
crop .as a whole brought all it was worth. 
The Delaware and eastern skore peach belt 
is a generation behind some of the newer 
sections in cultural practices. Like the ap- 
ple orchards in many northern states, the 
peach orchards are frequently character- 
ized by neglect. This is due, among other 
things, to the uncertainty of the crop in 
the last decade, only four having been real- 
ized, to the development of a number of 
extensive peach belts in other parts of the 
country, and the severer competition which 
this section knew nothing about a genera- 
tion ago, and to the very serious results 
that follow a tenant system of land man- 
agement in a fruit growing section.—[G. 
Harold Powell, Newcastle Co, Del. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Amity, Erie Co, Oct 29—Chestnuts dropped 
off without opening. People have gathered 
quite a large second crop of red raspberries 
this month, Potatoes are quite plentiful and 
are being shipped in large quantities from 
Union City; price 30 to 33c per bu. Quite 
large droves of cattle have been driven 
through there to Erie markets. There is 
not much sale for calves yet. 

West Grove, Chester Co, Oct 30—There 
are some very fine dairies here. Consider- 
able feeding of steers and hogs. More cows 
than usual will be kept this winter be- 
cause of good outlook for milk. Cows high, 
$50 to 60 per head. Few sheep fattened for 
market. 

Lime as a Fertilizer—One of the most 
interesting features of the investigations 
reported in Bulletin 61, Pa exper sta, is the 
fact that in most cases the magnesia of 
magnesium limestone is as effective as a 
fertilizer in the soil as lime. In the same 
experiments it was also shown that con- 





given 








_ tinuous application of lime without some 


form of humus will soon prove injurious 














to the texture and fertility of the soils. The 
prevalence of acid in soils of Pa is more 
widespread than has been believed, this re- 
sult closely agreeing with similar experi- 


The bulletin describes the 
methods of manufacturing burnt and 
slaked lime, discusses the chemical na- 
ture of lime and notes the most important 
deposits in the state. The occurrence and 
place of lime in soils and plants is stated. 


Waterford, Erie Co, Oct 30—Weather has 


been very fine, but dry. Wheat seeding 
all done. Potatocs mostly dug and yielding 
about half a crop; buyers are paying 33c, 
delivered at the cars. Buckwheat almost 
a failure. E. and W. Mitchell have bought 
a@ new corn husker which is doing fine work. 
Hay was a good crop on the flats; buyers 
are offering $10 per ton at the barn. 


The Milk Problem. 


More About the Philadelphia Milk Trade. 


Secretary J. H. Miller of the Phila milk 
exchange writes as follows: “I have read 
your well-written article in a recent issue 
on the Phila milk trade and want to correct 
a few inaccuracies. You say that the func- 
tion of the exchange is simply to fix the 
price which dealers pay for milk: that deal- 
ers who are members of the exchange are 
not permitted to pay more than the ex- 
change price. According to the constitution 
the objects of the exchange are: ‘To secure 
unity of action, promote friendly inter- 
course among its members, adjust differ- 
ences between them, diffuse reliable com- 
mercial intelligence, foster trade and pro- 
tect it against unjust or unlawful exactions, 
reform abuses, collect statistics and gen- 
erally advance the interests of the milk 
trade’. The question of buying and selling 
prices of milk are discussed at the stated 
meetings or extra meetings called for that 
purpose, but when the vote is taken on 
prices it is put to the meeting in this man- 
ner: Resolved that in the sense of this meet- 
ing the buying price of milk from Nov 1 
shall be so and so. It is not binding on any- 
one to pay the price as fixed by vote. There 
is nothing to prevent a member from pay- 
ing % to 1c per qt more for his milk than the 
market price. It is entirely optional with 
each member, although to secure uniform- 
ity it is desirable for all to pay as near 
alike as possible. 

“You say that a farmer ships his milk and 
then accompanies it to the city to hunt up 
acustomer. This is rarely done. A farmer 
generally secures his customers in advance 
of his first shipment, the dealer agreeing to 
take all of the shipper’s milk. The quan- 
tity often varies daily. There is a harmo- 
nious feeling betweer dealers and shippers 
in this market. I give you this criticism in 
the best feeling imaginable and in the en- 
deavor to put you straight-on these ques- 
tions.”’ 


ments in R I. 











Greater New York Milk Trade. 


The declaration of purposes of the F 8 M 
P A, referred to in the resolutions indicated 
in American Agriculturist last week, is 
substantially as follows: “The F SMPA 
was organized Mar 11, ’98, on account of 
the deplorable condition of the milk trade 
in the country. It came into existence 
from absolute necessity. The price for 
years while remaining practically the same 
to the consumer has gradually declined in 
amount paid the producer, so that in many 
cases it was not enough to equal the cost 
of production. For example, during June, 
°98, the price of milk per can of 40 qts paid 
to the farmer was only 44c for a brief pe- 
riod. Added to this were the discourage- 
ment and discrimination arising from the 
lack of uniform price under the same con- 
ditions of quality of milk and freight rates. 
Another grievance was the adulteration of 
milk after leaving the producer, particular- 
ly in taking off the cream and then ship- 
ping the milk as the full product of the 
cow. We declare the purposes of our or- 
ganization to be to secure a uniform living 
price to the producer for his milk and pro- 
mote reforms in its production so as to ob- 
tain a clean, pure, healthy product, a prod- 
uct to be free from adulteration before and 
after it reaches the middleman and lessen 
as far as possible the expense in getting 
the milk from the producer to the consumer 
and increasing its use as.a food by giving 
to the consumer at a reasonable price, pure, 
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unadulterated milk in good condition. To se- 
cure these ends we urge the co-operation 
of the producers of milk. We invite the 
help of the consumers and all fair-minded 
dealers. We pledge the state and city our 
assistance in bringing to justice all who 
adulterate milk, especially calling attention 
to the practice of some unscrupulous deal- 
ers who skim the milk in part and then 
send it to market as the whole product of 
the cow.” These resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

The New York milk dealer is not the only 
man with whom the milk farmer has to 
contend. Many farmers take their milk to 
condenseries, where prices have been 
forced down and additional requirements 
imposed in regard to feeding the cows and 
care of milk. This year the feature which 
is a peculiar hardship is forbidding the 
feeding of ensilage to cows where milk is 
destined for the condensing factory. The 
dry weather has made succulent feed. out 
of the question except as it comes from 
the silo. If the farmer is compelled to buy 
expensive feeds to take the place of en- 
silage, the slight advance made in the price 
of milk at the condenseries will not nearly 
compensate him. In many cases farmers 
have demanded an advance of 25c on 100 Ibs 
of milk and are holding out, hoping that 
the action of the F S M P A will result 
in better prices for milk. Then if the con- 
denseries refuse to pay it, they can ship 
the product to the city. A condition of af- 
fairs something like this exists at Mid- 
dletown, Earlville, Smyrna and many other 
localities in New York where there are con- 
denseries. 

The sale of impure milk is more prevalent 
in New York than usual, but Ass’t Com 
Kracke is working steadily, and within 10 
days 14 dealers were fined $20 to 100 each. 
They are N. T. Allen, Mutual Milk and 
Cream Co, F. A. Lowe, Tri-State Dairy Co, 
Sugar Loaf Dairy Co, Bruno Brischoff, Mc- 
Dermott Bunger, Dairy Co, H. M. Moore- 
house, Henry Fechtman, George Laemmle, 
John Eggers, Henry McCabe, Adam Klee, 
Otto Johnson. Two oleo dealers were fined 
$25 each and several others forced to flee 
to New Jersey. 

Sec-treas H. T. Coon of thee FS M P A 
wants to thank the new secretaries of local 
sections for their promptness in reporting 
to him. There are still a few who have not 
sent in their. statements and he urges that 
this be done*at once. It will aid materially 
in the work of the central ass’n and espe- 
cially the sec-treas. As soon as the reports 
are all in and he has had time to go over 
them the secretary will issue a full state- 
ment concerning the condition of the ass’n. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 3c p at and the average paid for the 
surplus is $1.50 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Oct 27 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack BW odssss cs 20,900a 950 — 
pS Srey eer 28,813 1,042 188 
N Y:Cent (long haul).. 23,2000 1,020 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 11,151 98 183 
COIEOIOD: coeds igtescnace 28,881 1,637 — 
West BMOPE ..cisieicese 11,020 715 60 
Susquehanna ..........-. 13,491 227 o 
Pog: ear oe — 230 
New Haven ...... $séuss oe — — 
Lehigh Valley .......... 13,425 610 _— 
New Jersey Central.... 1,570 80 — 
Other SOUFCES ......00- 6,700 175 — 
Total receipts ........ 168,501 6,554 660 
BsBEE WEEE 0 kcccctacces 166,643 6,416 697 
Daily average ........ 24,072 936 94 


(a) In addition 27,500 qts bottled milk. 
(b) In addition 55,200 ats bottled milk. 


Cheese at. Utica, 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 29—Cheese remains at 
avout the same price as for two weeks 
past. Buyers do not anticipate any partic- 
ular improvement during the rest of the 
season, but hope for a steady market. Some 
factorymen who have held now for two 
weeks let their cheese go to-day, con- 
vinced that there was nothing to be gained 
by holding longer. At the same time the 
volume of sales is materially diminished, 
although it is certain that the make is 
large for the time of year on account of 
the mild, open weather. Many factories, 
however, are now making butter and large 
skimmed cheese. The milk is skimmed so 
as to take off only about one-third of the 
eream and it is claimed that at this sea- 
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son this will make as rich a cheese as will 
the full milk in July. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2485 bxs at 10%c; large white, 380 at 
103¢c;* small white, 350 at 104%4c, 650 at 10%c; 
small colored, 250 at 10%c, 690 at 10%c, 200 
at 10%c; total, 5005 bxs against 7337 last 
year and 4944 the year before. 

Sales on curb about 1000 bxs large and 
small at 10%@10%c. Sales of creamery but- 
ter 14 pkgs at 22c, 63 at 23c, 20 cases 2-lb 
pkgs at 234%4c, 20 cases 1-lb pkgs. at 24c. 
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: Live Stock Notes. 


At Pittsburg, cattle again lower under 


continued liberal receipts. This week Mon- 
day 140 cars came in, Quotatons revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 140 t Ibe, $5 7 
Good, 1210 to 150) Ibe; °490G8 20 Poor to Sood fat ones, Saeie 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ihe, 36.@140 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs. 3 (a4 66 
Boceh haiti See Futene tiara d OUD 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 50@425 ‘Veal enxives, 7 Tere OnaT 

Hog market quoted active. Receipts this 
week Monday 40 double decks. Heavy 
droves $4 90, mediums 4 85@4 90, yorkers 
4 80@4 85, pigs 4 70@4 80. Sheep slow at 
3 50@4, lambs strong at 4@5 40. 

At Buffalo, cattle lower under liberal sup- 
ply. Receipts Monday of this week 200 
cars. Shipping steers sold at $4 75@5 60, 
stockers and feeders 3 75@4 25. Veal calves 
in fair.-demand at 6 25@8. Hog market 
shows weakness, arrivals this week Mon- 
day 100 double decks. Pigs 4 85@4 95, york- 
ers 4 80, mediums 4 85@4 90, heavy 4 99@ 
4 95. Sheep have declined somewhat. Mon- 
day of this week 60 double decks came in. 
Sheep 3@3 75, lambs 4@5 25. 





At Syracuse, potatoes stronger at 40@42c 
p bu, onions 35@40c, turnips 25c, parsnips 
50c, beans $1 85@2 50, celery 25@30c p dz 
bchs, cabbage 3 p ton. Apples 40@80c p bu, 
chestnuts 3 75@4, pears 75c@1, Concord 
grapes 7@8c p 3-lb bskt. Eggs 22c p_ dz, 
live fowls 8@9c p lb, turkeys 10@1lc. State 
corn 60c p bu, No 2 white oats 30@31t, bran 
17 50@18 p ton, middlings 18, hay 15@18. Cmy 
butter 22@25c p Ib, dairy 18@22c, fancy 
cheese 1114c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


‘New York. 


MapiIson Co—Eaton: Market quiet. All 
large lots sold practically at 15c. Three- 
fourths of the hops are out of growers’ 
hands. Growers are feeling satisfied and 
will cultivate their yards another year. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week .ending Oct 27 were: W. M. 
Richardson 100 bales. Market in very 
healthy» condition. All buyers have 
large orders; 15 to 17c being  free- 
ly offered. This year the buying is 
done without first submitting samples and 
then waiting to get an order on them, 
which has been the case for several years 
past. Farmers cannot buy hop baling, 
which stops delivering the crop. 

ONEIDA Co—Hops shipped from here Oct 
1-22 were 113 bales to N Y, 8 to Albany, 
17 to Providence, RI, 102 to Philadelphia, 
100 to Pittsburg. Price 14 to 15c and a few 
sales at 16c. Pretty well picked up for time 


of year. 
Washington. 


Yakima Co—North Yakima: Market 
rather weak; 14c is best offered thus far. 
Growers were inclined to hold for 15c or 
more, but many are disposed to sell soon 
at best price obtainable. 

At New York, strong with more activ- 
ity among dealers. Brewers have been 
small buyers for several weeks in face of 
a rising market. London advices indicate 
a stronger feeling. A large part of the 
Pacific coast crop is reported bought for 
export and shipments have begun. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state and Pacific coast, crop of '00, 
choice 18@19c p 1b, ’99 choice 14@15c, prime 
12@14c, medium 8@12c, crop of ’98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop of ’99 35@40c. 


Internal Revenue from Fermented Liquor 





Sept, 1899 Sept, 1900 
Raeerel. Chis k cscs $6,593,370.67 $6,801,573.57 
UO WETS . kasd dagikced<s 858.33 825.01 
Retail dealers........ 14,096.35 10,322.22 
Wholesale dealers... 13,080.23 8,799.25 


Miscellaneous ... 52.64 
ee eeee + +$6,621,458.22 $6,821,520.05 





BOR sce cs 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |— =. —_— — 
1900 | 1899 | 1960 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... Tity) 68%) 37 | .3)¥4) 2114) .2214 
New York........ 75%) .T3to) 4434) 41° | 1259.) .28%4 
Boston ....- -- | — 48 43%q) .29%4! 32 
TOGO. .. 200000 74%) 704] 39%! 34 | 2224) 24 
St Louis.... .....] 69 | .6934) .25%9] 5154) .2254) .23% 
Minneapolis..... 734) .6634) .38 29bo! .254—| .25 
Liverpool........ 86 | 86 58 Mi — | = 








At Chicago, the feature in corr has been 
the selling out by speculative operators for- 
merly controlling liberal quantities. The sit- 
uation as a whole is without important 
change, the new crop being secured in good 
condition and going rapidly into crib pre- 
paratory to shelling. 

Wheat has scored a fyrther decline of 1@ 
2c under lack of support, the contract grade 
for Nov delivery working down to about 
7i%se p bu, Dec %c premium. No particu- 
larly new influences have materialized, and 
the weakness must be ascribed in part at 
least to lack of interest and dullness, these 
nearly always contributing to this end. 

Rye in slack demand and market slight- 
ly lower. No 2 in store selling around 47% 
@48c p bu. Little interest is taken in this 
market. 

Following corn and wheat, the oats mar- 
ket has averaged a shade easier, but un- 
dercurrent one of comparative steadiness, 
with Nov around 21%c p bu, Dec 22c; choice 
mixed oats by sample 22@22t4c, best white 
24@25c. 

Barley sales cover a wide range owing to 


the variable quality. After some depres- 
sion under liberal offerings, the market 
righted, with a good outlet for desirable 


malting grades, occasionally at ic advance. 
Poor and thin barley dull and neglected at 
30@36c p bu, feed grades 35@40c, good to 
fey malting barley 48@58c. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy fairly steady 
on the basis of $4 25@4 30 p 100 lbs for con- 
tract prime. Clover seed offerings restrict- 
i, fair to choice lots being salable at 8 50@ 
9 75 p 100 Ibs. Hungarian steady at 65@80c 
p 100 lbs, millet 65@95c, German millet 85c@ 
1 10, buckwheat easy at 1 20@1 35. 

At New York, export demand for wheat 
and corn continues good, with higher ca- 
ble advices, but prices here run somewhat 
lower, in face of these facts. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold around Tic p_ bu, 
corn 44%c, oats 25%c, rye 53@54c, state bar- 
ley 68@70c, clover seed 9%4@lic p Ib, timo- 
thy seed $1 95@2 50 p bu. Flour remains 
quiet, with fcy spring patents quoted at 
410@1 70, do winter 3 80@3 85, spring 
straights 3 05@5 20. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Sheep 


1900) 1899 


Cattie | Hogs 





1904 1890) 1900] 1899 











Chicago. # 100 lbs ../$5 85) =6 85) $4.85 $4.60| $4.15] $4.25 
New York .....-.....| 600) 650) 5.15) 490) 4.40) 4.50 
BuBale.é.cccccce- « 5 90} 6.50) 5.10) 4.65) 4.25) 4.60 
Kansas City .......-.| 5.60) 6.35) 4.75) 4.40) 4.00) 4.10 


Pittspurg ....-... | §.70' 600 5.05 4.60! 4.00) 4.55 


At Chicago, the cattle market has aver- 
aged a shade firmer, but prices without im- 
portant change. Receipts at western points 
continue moderately liberal, , with a fair 
proportion of good to choice beeves and 
very large numbers of medium grades, the 
market for the latter relatively weak in 
tone. Foreign advices generally encourag- 
ing and exporters interested buyers. With- 
in the past few days selected steers have 
sold sparingly at $5 85@6, but sales mostly 
at 5 75 downward to 4 75. 





Fancy beef steers, $5 75@585 Poor to fancy bulls, $2 60@~425 
Good to extra. 53 @55 Canners, 210@ 275 
Common to fair, 474G50) Feeders, selected, 425@ 450 


82504125 Stocker-. 450 to AD ibe, 3 am Ao 
42M@o 09 Calves, 200 \bs up, 200@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 323@40 Calves, veal 52a 625 
Fair to good cows, 324425 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 

No marked changes have taken place in 
the hog trade, with a little steadier un- 
dertone. The break in prices two or three 
weeks ago resulted in at least temporarily 
smaller country offerings. But the local 
packers continue bearish and loth to pay 
outside prices. Recent sales largely at $4 60 
@4 8&5 for all weights, selected medium and 
light 4 75@4 90. 

Sheep prices cover a wide range, 


‘Texas craxs -teers, 
Weatern range steers, 


the 


market averaging fairly steady, especially 





THE LATEST 


so far as the better grades are concerned. 
Stock sheep $3 30@3 50, good to choice west- 
ern and native sheep and yearlings 3 60@ 
4 10, fair to extra butcher lambs 4 75@5 60, 
feeding lambs 4 30@4 75. 

At New York, market-closed 10@15c off 


on nearly all grades of cattle, supply lib- 
eral. Commen to prime native steers sold 
at $4 25@5 50 p 100 Ibs, stags 3@4 25, bulls 
2 25@3 60, cows 1 40@3 90. A steady feeling 
existed for prime veal calves. Common 
to ch selling at 4 50@8 50, small stock 4, 
grassers 2 30@3, mixed lots 3 25@4. Hogs 
generally steady but not especially active. 
Sheep and lamb trade slow, with prices 
showing some weakness. Ordinary to prime 
sheep quoted 3@4, do lambs 4 75@5 60, culls 
4. Recent sales include 70 Pa, av 95 Ibs, at 
3@3 75, 179 Ky, av 88 ibs, at 3 40, 251 W Va, 
av 60 Ibs, at 5 25, 222 O, av 69 lbs, at 5 25, 
82 state, av 77 lbs, at 5 60, 179 Pa, av 74 lbs, 
at 5 13. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, choice marrow 
firm, medium and pea scarce, red kidney 
have shown some weakness. Ch marrow 
$2 50 p bu, common 2 10@2 45, ch medium 
2 20@2 25, fair 2@2 15, ch pea 2 10, fair 1 95@ 
2 05, red kidney 2@2 60, white kidney 2@ 
2 40, yellow eye 2 30, Cal lima 3 55@3 60. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples in easy 
demand, sun-dried in light supply and firm, 
small fruits continue decidedly strong. Ch 
to fcy evap’d apples 5@6c p Ib, fair to prime 


generally 


342@43,c, sun-dried 34%@4%c, chops 50c@ 
$1 25 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 25c@1, 


evap’d peaches 8c p lb, raspberries 16@18'4c, 
blackberries 54%@6c, huckleberries 15c, cher- 
ries 12@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market continues firm for 
strictly fresh stock, but average and me- 
dium grades in ample supply and some 
weakness has been shown. Nearby fcy 24 
@25c p dz, av prime 20@22c, held stock 16@ 
18c, fey western 20c, fair to ch 16%@19c, 
refrigerator stock 14@17%c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh stock continues 
firm, ordinary lots have a dull tone, Near- 
by fey 28c p dz, ch eastern 22c, fair 17@19c, 
Vt and N H ch 22c, Mich fey 19%4@20c, fey 
western 18%.@19c, fair to good 16@18c, re- 
frig stock 16@1ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice quinces in demand, 
pears, grapes and cranberries generally 
steady. Fcy Bartlett pears $3@4 p bbl, good 
2 25@2 75, Seckel 2@5, Sheldon 1 50@2 50; 
fey quinces 2 50@3, state fair to prime 1 50 
@2 25, Del grapes 10@15c p smail bskt, Con- 
eord 7@S8c, Md peaches 40@60c p bskt, fey 
Cape Cod cranberries 6 25@6 50 p bbl, fair 
5 50@6, Jersey prime 5@5 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, continue quiet. Bran $17 
@17 50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 18 50, 
linseed meal 27 25, cottonseed meal 26 60, 
screenings 30@75c p 100 lbs, corn chop 82@ 


85c, brewers’ meal and grits 103, coarse 
meal 87@89c. P 
Hay and Straw. 
The almost uniform statement, in the 


leading trade centers, is that choice hay is 
firm, while lower grades are in varying 
demand. Shipments of prime stock have 
ruled generally moderate throughout the 
fall, and demand fairly active. Prices have 
steadily shown a tendency to advance, and 
are $1 50@2 p ton higher than at this time 
last season. In a few instances markets 
have been temporarily oversupplied, when 
a dull trade ensued, and prices were shaded 
somewhat. Grades under prime lack uni- 
formity of demand, but are expected to 
improve later on. No lrye straw is also 
steady to firm. 

At New York, no activity evinced, prices 


steady. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 &7%4@90c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 72%@ 


77%c, clover mixed 70@T5ic, long rye straw 
65@774e. . 

At Boston, market shows very little 
change. Prime timothy $18@19 p ton, No 1 
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17@18, No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@ 
15 50, clover mixed 14@15 50, prime rye straw 
15@16, tangled 11@12, oat 9@9 50. 

Nuts. 

At New York, chestnuts in heavy supply 
and lower. Northern $3@4 25 p 60 Ibs, 
southern 2@3, hickory nuts new 2 25@2 50 
p 50 Ibs, do old 1@1 50, fey Va peanuts 44%@ 
5c p lb, do extra 3%@4c. 

Onions. 

market has shown some 
weakness under liberal supply and unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. Ct and L I 
white $3@4 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, do 
yellow 1 25@1 50, Orange Co white 1 50@3 p 
bag, do yellow 1@1 25, do red 1@1 25, state 
and western yellow 1 25@1 50 p bbl, do red 
and yellow 1 25@1 50 p 150 lbs, small white 
pickling 3@4 50. 

At Boston, market continues quiet un- 
der quite liberal supply. Native stock 50c 
p bx, state yellow $1 40@1 50 p bbl, or 43@ 
45c p bu, York state yellow 40@4i5c, western 
yellow 1 25 p small bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, generally in full supply and 
quotable dull. Live fowls 8%c p lb, chickens 
8¥%c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50@65c p pair, 
geese $1@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 
9@1ll1c p lb, Phila chickens 10@18c, western 
8@10c, fowls 844@10c, eastern and L I 
ducks 11@1l4c, western 8@10c, eastern geese 
11@15c, squabs 1 50@3 p dz. 

At Boston, a dull tone is quite generally 
noted, some fancy lines steady. Live fowls 
8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, northern and 
eastern turkeys 12@18c d w, fowls 10@13c, 
chickens 9@16c, ducks 10@12c, pigeons $1@ 
1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 10@13c p Ib, 
fowls 8%@10c, chickens 8@10'%4c, ducks 5@8c. 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, celery fairly active, cucum- 
bers firm, other choice stock in moderate de- 
mand. Prime celery 40c p dz bchs, medium 
25@35c, cauliflower 50c@$2 50 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 3@7, carrots 75c@1, cabbage 2@3 50 p 
100, beets 75c@1 p bbl, egg plant 1@3, lettuce 
50c@1, green peas 75c@2 p bskt, peppers 50c 
@1 p bbl, pumpkins 40@60c, parsnips 50@ 
foc, Squash 50@75c, turnips 60@80c, string 
beans 50c@1 50 p bskt, tomatoes 25@75c p bu. 

Wool. 

Market quiet but steady. See Commercial 

Agriculture. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Market. 

The supply of cheese rules quite moder- 
ate in the great northern trade centers and 
demand fairly active for most lines. Prices, 
however, are 1@1%c lower than for corre- 
sponding period last season. Exporters 
have shown some interest, a fair amount 
of fancy grades being moved. Foreign mar- 
ket quoted around 1i3c. 

At New York, best grades generally well 
taken. Fey state 1lc p 1b, good to ch 10% 
@10%c, common to fair 9144@10ce, light skims 
8%@9l4c, full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fcy 
114%@11%c p Ib, fair 10@lic, Ohio flats 10@ 
id%c.—At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 11%@12c, do 
N Y 124%@12'4c, limburger 13@13%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats firm at lle 
p lb, twins 12@12%c, Young Americas 13c.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, state 
flats llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady. 
N Y cheddars 12c, flats 124%,@12%c. 

At Boston, quiet at unchanged prices. N 
Y twins 114@11c p Ib, firsts 10%@llic, sec- 
onds 9@10c, Vt twins, extra 1114¢, firsts 10% 
@llic, western twins, extra llc, fair 10@1014c, 
Ohio flats 10c. 


The Butter Market. 


The general features of the butter mar- 
ket are much the same as when last quot- 
ed. Demand continues to center mainly 
on extra creamery, both fresh stock and 
June make being in high favor. The re- 
ceipts of choice grades have ruled quite 
moderate, perhaps a little higher in the 
large western markets than in the east. A 
rather easy and irregular demand for un- 
dergrades has allowed some stock to accu- 
mulate and prices for some have shown 
some weakness. General tone of market is 
healthy, however, and with cooler weather 
near some improvement is looked for. 

At New York, feeling steadier, especial- 
ly on high grades. Cmy extra 22%c p Ib, 
firsts 201%4@21'4c, seconds 18144@20c, June ex- 
tras 201%4.@21c, seconds to firsts 18@20c, state, 


At New York, 








dairy fey 20%@2I1c, firsts 19@20c, seconds 
17@18c ,western imt cmy 144%@18c. 

At Ogdensburg, 423 bxs offered Saturday, 
101%4c bid for large, 10%c for twins, with no 
sales. Dealers hold for higher prices. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
of western creamery continue moderate, 
tone firm. Western separator emy, fcy 2314c 
p lb, firsts 21@28c, seconds 19@20c, imt cmy 


15@18e, ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 25@25'%4c, tubs 24@24%4c, Ohio and Pa 
emy 22@22l%4c, dairy 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices higher. Fey 
Elgin cmy 23@24c p Ib, state emy 20@2I1c, 
dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, 
prints 23c, dairy 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trade more act- 


Extra separator cmy 23@24c p Ib, firsts 
22@23c, extra gathered cmy 20@2I1c, firsts 18 
@19c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 19@22c. 

At Boston, supply generally fully equals 
the demand, market not especially active. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 22@22\%c p Ib, do 
N Y 22@22%4c, do western 21%@22\4c, firsts 
18@20c, seconds 17@18ce, Vt dairy extra 19e, 
do N Y 19e, firsts 18@1814c, seconds 16@17%c, 
western imt emy 15@l6c, ladle 1444.@15i4c 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, Snow apples 
$2 50@3 p bbl, Kings 2@2 25, Greenings and 
Baldwins 1@1 50, quinces 1 50@2, pears 1 50 
@3, fey peaches" 50@60c p bskt, Concord 
grapes 5%4@6c p 5-lb bskt, Del 10@12c, Cape 
Cod cranberries 5@6 p bbl. Potatoes 38@ 
45c p bu, sweets 1 50@2 50 p bbl, carrots 25 
@30c p bu, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, onions 
45@50c p bu, parsnips 35@40c. Eggs 17@20c 
p dz, live fowls 8@8'ec p Ib, chickens 84@ 
9c, turkeys 914%2.@10c, squabs 25@30c p pair. 
Hay 13@17 p ton, corn 43\%4c p bu, oats 24c. 

At Watertown, live steers 4%@5c p Ib, 
veal calves 54%@6c, lambs 4@5c, fowls 6@7c, 
chickens 7@8&c, turkeys 7@8c, eggs 19@20c p 
dz. Potatoes 35c p bu, onions 65@75c, beets 
40c, parsnips 65c, turnips 35@40c, carrots 25 
@30c. Apples $1 75@2 p bbl, quinces 50c p 
bskt, cranberries 7 50@8 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 814c p 5-lb bskt, Niagaras 9@10c. 
Corn meal 20 p ton, corn and oats 22@23, 
bran 19, middlings 20, hay 15@18. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
N Y ch round potatoes 50@52c p bu, do long 
48@50c, fair 43@45c, No 1 Jersey sweets 20 
@22c p bskt, No 2 10@15c, ch onions 50@56c 
p bu, fair 43@45c, cabbage $7@7 50 p ton. 
Gravenstein apples 2 50@3 25 p bbl, Snows 
2 50@3 25, Kings 2 25@2 50, Baldwins 1 56@ 
2, Greenings 1 50@1 75, quinces 1@1 50, N Y 
Seckel pears 4 25@5, Duchess. 1 50@1 75, 
Concord grapes 7c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 8@ 
9c, Cape Cod cranberries 5@6 50 p bbl. Eggs 
20%@21c p dz, live fowls 9144@10c, chickens 
9@10c, ducks 9@10c. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 1814%@20c p dz, 
fey storage 17@18c, live chickens 8%@9'%c p 
lb, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 10@1llc. Fey apples 
$2 25@2 50 p bbl, ch 1 75@2, Bartlett pears 
4@4 50, Kieffer 2@2 50, peaches 1 50@2 25 p 
bu, crabapples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 10%@11%c p bskt, Del 10@12c. Po- 
tatoes 40@50c p bu, fcy Jersey sweets 2 50@ 
275 p bbl, fair 1 25@1 75, cabbage 75c@1, 
onions 60@65c p bu, turnips 1 75@2 p bbl. 
Chestnuts 8@9c p Ib, shellbarks 1 25@1 50 p 
bu, walnuts 65@75¢e. Corn 46@46%4c p bu, 
oats 27@271%4c, middlings 16 50@19, bran 16 25 
@16 50, hay 13@15. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, ch Kings and 
Twenty Ounce $2 25@2 50 p bbl, Greenings 
and Baldwins 1 50@1 75, fey Snows 2@2 25, 
peaches 1@2 p bu, pears 1 25@2 25 p bbl, 
Concord grapes 11%@12c p 8-lb bskt, Del 
26@28e, ch cranberries 6@6 50 p bbl, quinces 
2 25@2 50. Potatoes 32@38c p bu, home- 
grown sweets 50@60c, cabbage 9@10 p ton, 
onions 50c p bu. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live 
chickens 8@8c p lb, fowls 7%%c, turkeys 7c. 


ive. 





Hay 10@14 50 p ton, bran 14 50@14 75, mid- 
dlings 15 50@16, corn 42%c p bu, oats 23c. 
At Columbus, corn 32@35c p bu, oats 25@ 


26c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15c, middlings 17, 
screenings 14, hay 13@14. Steers 4@4 70 p 
100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5 50@6, hogs 4 65@ 


485, sheep 4 50@5. Eggs 17c p dz, live 
fowls 7%c p Ib, turkeys 8c, ducks 6%4c. Po- 
tatoes 35@36e p bu, white onions 60c, red 


and yellow 35@40c, beans 1 65@1 80, cabbage 
6 pton. Apples 1 50@1 60 p bbl, cranberries 


6 50, Concord grapes 8c p 9-Ib bskt, peaches 
1 75@2 p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 17%@ 
p dz, live chickens 8%@9c, 


1814c fowls 8@ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


8tec, ducks 844@9c. Md mountain peaches 
40@75e p bskt, N ¥ apples $1 50@2 25 p bbl, 
Md and Penn 1 50@2; N Y Bartlett pears 3 
@4 p bbl, Md Kieffer 30¢ p bskt, N Y¥ quinces 
1 75@2 25 p bbl, Concord grapes 8@8%4c p 
4-Ib bskt, Del 11@12c, chestnuts 3 25@3 50 p 
bu. Potatoes 48@55c p bu, sweets 42@50c, 
tomaties 50@60c, onions 42@50c. Corn 434c 
p bu, oats 24@24%4c, hay 15@17 p ton, bran 
14 50@16 50, middlings 15@16. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Growers are inclined to sell, demand in- 
different, quality better than last year, 
early sales 67@7ic p bbl, package not in- 
cluded.—_[W. M. Orr, Wentworth Co, Ont. 








Kings sold at $1 75 p bbl in Niagara, N Y, 
at the opening of Oct. 
Many sold in the orchards at 75c p bbl 


We have a full crop of wih- 
ter fruit.—[L. D. W., Monroe Co, N Y. 
Apples are small and will sort out a 
third less; early prices 85c@$1 30 p bbl.—[E. 
J. T., Stark Co, O. 
The apple crop of Chili, 
cinity is said to be larger 


late in Sept. 


N Y, and vi- 
than any year 


since ‘96. Quality generaily good, some 
fruit hail pecked. From 6 to 8 cars per 
week have been shipped during the fall. 


At North Chili the dryhouse is running day 
and night. 

Bitter rot has caused some damage, grow- 
ers mostly inclined to sell; early price 
around $1 p bbl.—[I. B. L., Benton Co, Ark. 

This state must buy thousands of barrels 
of apples during the winter over our own 
crops. Yet we have one of the best crops 
for many years, and quality the best. The 
Sept storm did us no very great damage. 
Central Wis is fast improving in the or- 
chard business, and central northern Wis 
is now famous for fine apples, and com- 
mercial orchards are being planted to con- 


siderable extent. Early Oct prices for 
choice stock $2.25@2.50 per bbl.—f[A. D. 
Barnes, Waupaca Co, Wis. 


At New York. 
of medium grades 
generally steady. 
3 50 p bbl, King, 
do state 1 75@2 50, 
Snow 1 75@3 50, Baldwin 
northern Greening 2@2 25, 
common winter var 1@1 25. 

At Boston, arrivals rather heavy, but 
with considerable stock going into storage 
and for export account, the market rules 
fairly steady, especially for red fall varie- 
ties. Ch Gravenstein $2 50@3 p bbl, do NS 
1 75@2 25, King 2@2 50, Snow 1 50@2 50, 


receipts liberal, especially 
choice to fancy stock 
Fey red fall var $2 50@ 
extra fey northern 3@3 50, 
Pound Sweets 1 75@2 25, 
1 25@1 50, fcy 
do state 1 50@2, 
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Tavor at 1-25@1 50, Me 
Hubbardston 1 25@1 75, 
Pippins 1@1 50, Pound Sweet 1 50@2, 
Wealthy 2@2 50, McIntosh Red 2@2 50, 
Twenty Ounce 1 50@2 25, Alex 2@2 235, Bald- 
win 1 25@1 50. 


APPLE EXPORTS 1N BBLS WEEK ENDING OCT 20 


Greening In falr 
Harvey 1 50@1 75, 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York.12,63i 1,121 5,033 422 19,207 
Boston ....21,409 — — — 21,409 
Montreal .16,640 790 17,373 5,954 40,757 
Total ....50,680 1,911 22,406 6,376 81,3 
Last year..54,092 22,851 + 29,458 12,349 118,7 733 


Total this season to date. 
-169,219 46,525 85,586 10,416 311,746 
202,711 78,884 117,365 28,754 427,714 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Acreage under potatoes smaller, due to 
farmers raising beets for the Fremont fac- 
tory. Yield this year 100 bu p acre, against 
75 last year, quality good, farmers _ Selling 
at 30c.—[H, C. 8., Sandusky Co, 


Some farmers will hold until ria early 
price 25ec p bu.—[C. W. Hale, Huron Co, O. 

Potato acreage is being increased every 
year. Amount this season 100 bu p acre, 
against 65 in ’99, quality good in spite of 
blight, farmers selling at 30c.—[J. T. Camp- 
bell, Crawford Co, Pa. 

Potatoes ruined here, local crop all used 
up by early Oct.—{Thomas & Co, Peoria, Il]. 

Excess of rain and fear of rot.—[J. S. H., 
Houston Co, Minn. 

Acreage fully up to last year as far as I 
can judge and from information received 
from friends. Average yield of potatoes 
quite variable and is generally believed to 
be nearly equal to last year, 75@150 bu p 
acre. The quality is very good, fully equal 
to ’99, with less small potatoes to come out, 
{H. H. Goff, Monroe Co, N Y. 

Potatoes gave a good yleld and no rot. 
They are worth 50c p bu.—[B., Somerset 
Co, Me. 

At New York, choice stock moving fairly 
well at full prices, mixed lots plentiful and 
irregular, sweets in rather light supply. 
L I prime in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, state and 
western round 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, do long 
1 25@1 50, Jersey Giants in bulk 1@1 25 p 
bbl. Vineland sweets 1 50@2 25, other Jer- 
sey 1 25@1 75, southern 1@1 25. 

At Boston, market well supplied, choice 
stock continues firm. Aroostook Green Mts 
58@60c p bu, do Hebrons extra 58c, fair to 
good 55c, York state round white 50@53c, do 
long white 48@50c. 


1900-01 . 
1899-09 .... 














All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
d wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by impro 
of repairs, Sold 





appearances and in the cost 
everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 




















di lone f World’s Fair. Get our free 
justrated catalogue before buying. 
g BYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 





8 MainSt,, MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


ADVICE TO PRODUCE SHIPPERS. 


All cars loaded for us with POTATOES, ONIONS, or 
any other produce in bulk must be thoreughly clean_be- 
fore loading. Cars that have been loaded with Salt, 
Raw Hides, Fertilizers or Alkali spoil all produce with 
whtch they come in contact, consequently should be 
thoroughly swept out before ‘Hn. E 


H. FROST, 
Produce Commission ue ROS’ 
319 Washington St., Cor.Jay St., New York. 
Established 1865. Refer to Irving National Bank, N. Y 


- Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tivo ity, chcsce oe 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 














TO re or prevent 
wir CIDER Ee? 
swan TATION. | 


USE IMPROVE 


PRESERVING POWDER 


Does not impair the taste or flavor. Thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the system 

SEND 35c. for a sample, forwarded free; “sufficient 
for 40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbis., £1.50, 
receiver to pay charges, or gi. y mail, prepaid: 
Price lower in larger quantitie 
W. ZINSSER & CO., 137 W tiliam St., New York 




















Flower 





WINDOW cersen 


By JUTA0S Z.. J. HEINRICH. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion of this useful, timely work, which treat; upon a sub- 
ject in which thousands of ladies are interestei. How 
many mothers and daughters take cr(° in making 4 
window in the home attractive wi nts and flowers! 
All such will be glad to read what —- Heinrich tells 


them about in this book, wh:ch embodies his personal 
exrerience for a long pe iod in window gardenmg. Li 
lustrated. id, 530 cents. 


1 Goth, : by titi TR —— mth blication: 
of is and many other pu cations, 
SRINGE JUDD CO. 5: Lafayette Pl. New York 
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The market for domestic tobacco has 
kept up well during Oct. Inquiry has been 
active right along, but scarcity of goods 
has been the cause of small trade. Very 
few sales of anything but ’99 leaf are re- 
ported. But comparatively little of other 
years’ crops are on sale. Inquiry has been 
active for the better grades of Wis as fill- 
ers, for Pa seedleaf and Zimmer’s Spanish. 
The demand for light wrappers far exceeds 
the supply, and because of shortage dark 
grades are being pressed into service. Filler 
grades appear to be running low among 
manufacturers, and as reported below but 
few other transactions have been made. 
Some have been at their wits’ ends to se- 
eure geods; we have heard of '99 New Eng- 
land leaf being shipped to Fla, repacked in 
bales and shipped to New York and sold as 
pure Havana—and so it was, New England 
Havana. 

Sumatra tobacco has continued in active 
request, but as the bulk of the fine goods 
is held by a few houses, prices will not 
be shaded for months to come. Of course 
this condition will materially help the do- 
mestic leaf. 

Havana leaf is sold up close and an eager 
interest is shown by buyers over all lots 
as imported. Prices are well up, with ev- 
ery likelihood they will hold. A good many 
exceptionally valuable lots have been re- 
ceived from Cuba of late. 

Sales of domestic leaf have been made 
during Oct as follows: 

New England: 450 cs ’'99 Hav at 16 to 60c, 
200 cs do at 16 to 58c, 250 cs do at 17 to 55c, 
250 cs do at 16 to 30c, 125 cs do at 18 to 50c, 
75 cs fancy wrappers at 70c, 200 cs ’99 broad 
leaf at 22 to 50c, 200 cs do at 19 to 45c, 75 cs 
do at 22 to 30c, 200 cs do at 20 to 45c, 150 cs 
do at p t, 54 cs do at 32c in running lots. 

New York: 300 cs ’99 Big Flats at 13 to 20c, 
500 cs do at 10 to 16c, 150 cs do at 11 to 16c. 

Pennsylvania: 250 cs ’99 seedleaf at 12 to 
12%¢c, 200 cs do at 12% to 18c, 200 cs do at 138c, 
700 cs do at 12 to 13c, 600 cs do at 12 to 13c, 
650 cs do B’s at 13c, 250 cs fillers at 7 to 9c 
m w, 275 cs B’s at 13 to 14c m w, 500 cs at 
13c in running lots, 250 cs B’s at 15c, 100 cs 
*98 seedleaf at 12 to 12%c, 100 cs do at 12c, 
120 es do at 12c, 100 cs do B’s at 138c, 100 cs 
’97 and ’98 Hav seed B’s at 138c. 

Ohio: 500 cs ’99 Zimmer’s Spanish at 15 
to 15%c, 200 cs do at 14 to 15c, 500 cs do at 
14% to 15%4c, 200 cs do at 15 to 15%c, 75 cs do 
at 16 to 17c, 600 cs do at 16c, 200 cs fillers at 
6c, 200 cs do at 16 to 17c, 600 cs do at 16c, 
200 cs fillers at 6c, 500 cs do at 16c; 200 cs ’98 
do at 138% to 14c, 200 cs do at 13 
to 14c, 100 es do at l14c, 125 es do 
at 14% to 15c, 100 cs do at 14 to 15c, 100 cs do 
at 16%c, 300 cs do at 15 to 17c, 400 cs ’99 Lit- 
tle Dutch B’s at 10 to llc, 300 cs do fillers 
at 7c. 

Wisconsin: 1000 cs 99 Hav at 11 to 14%c, 
100 cs do at p t, 1200 cs do at 13%c, 300 cs do 
at 13 to l4c, 500 cs do at 13%c fillers out, 
1200 cs do at 13%4c, 300 cs do at 13 to 14c, 100 
es do at 12c, 400 cs do at 15c; 200 cs ’98 Hav 
at 13 to 13%c, 100 cs do at 13%c, 200 cs do at 
13 to 13%c, 600 cs do at 13 to 13%c, 200 cs do 
at 15 to 16c, 150 cs '97 Hav at 11 to 12c. 


Internal Revenue Receipts from Tobacco. 

While there was a tremendous output of 
all kinds of manufactured tobacco last 
Sept, only in cigars did the output exceed 
that of Sept, °99. Compared with the pre- 
vious month of Aug, there was a big fall- 
ing off in all kinds of tobacco. Labor 
troubles and strikes have had much to do 
with the decreased output. Then in pre- 
vious months manufacturers were prepar- 
ing for the usual heavy demand of the elec- 
tion period. The statement as prepared by 
the internal reVenue division is as follows: 


OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 

Sept, 1900 Aug,1900 Sept, 1899 
522,136,332 537,348,338 505,393,251 
Cigarettes, 188,972,100 211,130,883 236,485,242 
Snuff, 1,262,536 1,170,773 1,426,555 
T’b’cco, m’f’d,17,750,803 27,881,429 23,244,423 


Cigars, 





MARYLAND—-The past season was a disas- 
trous one to tobacco inthe Charles Co section 
and as a rule throughout the tobacco sec- 
tion of the state. The long continued drouth 
and intensely hot weather delayed planting, 
retarded the growth and kept a large pro- 
portion of the crop in the field until Octo- 
ber. Late rains improved the late crop 
very much, but on the whole it will not be 
a full crop and the quality is inferior. A 
considerabe proportion of the early crop 











TOBACCO 


has been “stripped’’ from the stalk and is 
being conditioned, preparatory to being put 
on the market. The market in Baltimore was 
somewhat better toward the last of the 
season, for the better grades, but did not 
advance to the point that the failure in this 
year’s crop seemed to justify expectation. 
The Baltimore tobacco market is practical- 
ly controlled by one or two buyers and the 
pianters are absolutely at their mercy, nor 
do I even hope for anything better until 
we can rid ourselves of our antiquated in- 
spection system.—[S, Cox, Jr. 

On10—Many sales of ’99 Zimmer Spanish 
have been made in the Ct valley at 11 to 12c 
p lb, and a livey inquiry for these goods 
has sprung up. Experiments of recent years 
have demonstrated that the growing of ci- 
gar leaf tobacco can be done just as profit- 
ably as White Burley in Clermont Co. This 
year’s acreage is of large size, being mostly 
planted on contract for packers. 

TENNESSEE—Fully one-half of the crop in 
the district around Springfield has been 
sold by growers at prices better than those 
secured for the crop of 1899. Stemmers are 
not buying much. The crop .is clean, of 
good color and fair body, but contains more 
short leaf than usual. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Occasional sales of the 
new crop are made, only a few and at low 
prices. There is some inquiry for old to- 
bacco and several sales of ’99 have recently 
occurred in Lancaster Co. Buyers have 
been on the road in Tioga Co and bought 
several crops around Westfield, paying 10 
to 11%c in bdl. 





Our Veterinary Advisez. 


Pin Worms—wW. K. has a horse that is 


troubled with pin worms. Take 2 oz quas- 
sia chips and infuse over night in 1 pt of 
cold water. In the morning clean out the 
rectum by injections of warm water, then 
inject the pint of infusion. Repeat in a 
week if necessary. 

Thrush—M. T. S. (N Y) has a mare that 
has a crack in the frceg of the foot from 
which issues a foul-smelling matter. Clean 
out the crack and dry it, then fill it half 
full with calomel and press in a piece of 
soft rag to keep the calomel from falling 
out. Let it alone for three days, then clean 
it out and put in some more calomel and 
the rag as above. Continue this treatment 
until cured. Keep the foot dry while under 
treatment. 





Periodic Ophthalmia—W. G. W. (Ky) 
has a horse that has weak eyes; they get 
sore, then better, then sore again, and so 
on. Bathe the eyes twice a day with co'’d 
water and after each bathing put in a lit- 
tle of the following: Acetate of lead 10 gr, 
tincture of opium 10 drops, and water 2 oz. 





Soap Liniment—W. S. (Ill) wants tke for- 
mula for making soap liniment: Hard 
soap cut into strips 2 oz, camphor 2 oz, oil 
of rosemary 1 oz, alcohol 2 pts. Let the 
soap remain in the alcohol until dissolved, 
then add the others. 
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iman Ornamental Fence. 
Bxcels in h, beauty and durability. Made of steel 
andiron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Bor 213 Ridgeville, ind. 











YOU TAKE AGENCY 


and supply Page Fence to your neighbors now? 
L. B. RoBERTsON, Receiver, 
PaGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
ers. iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 
We can save youmoney. Write to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


STRONGEST 

a MADE, Buil- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
PRING FENCE CO. 


lowest. 
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INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


are cheap in price, but in price only. 


“Take Down” 


guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced ; 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 


and handy besides. 


Winchester Shot Guns are made 


of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufactufe permitting 


them to be sold at buyable prices. 


a ae 


FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CC., NEw HAVEN. Cr. 





The Election Forecast. 


The presidential election next Tuesday 
is just now. a matter of absorbing interest. 
The campaign has been an extraordinarily 
quiet one, with less excitement, apparent- 
ly less. expenditure, and less. blackguard- 
ism than for years.. Both the leading par- 
ties express great confidence, but private- 
ly the wisest politicians are free to confess 
that the only way to judge of results is to 
wait until the votes are counted. The fol- 
lowing table shows the states as claimed by 
the two parties: 
Claimed for McK 





Claimed for Bryan 


California Alabama 
Connecticut Arkansas 
Delaware Colorado 
[llinois Florida 
Indiana Georgia 

Iowa Idaho 
Kansas Indiana 
Kentucky Kentucky 
Maine Louisiana 
Maryland Maryland 
Massachusetts Mississippi 
Michigan Missouri 
Minnesota Montana 
New Hampshire Nebraska 
New Jersey Nevada 

New York New York 
North Dakota North Carolina 
Ohio South Carolina 
Oregon South Dakota 
Pennsylvania Tennessee 
Rhode Island Texas 

South Dakota Utah 
Vermont Virginia 
Washington West Virginia 
West Virginia Wyoming 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





The outcome of the strike in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region, which lasted 
40 days, is a substantial triumph for the 
mine workers’ union. The strike has se- 
cured for the miners a 10 per cent increase 
of wages, to continue for the coming five 
months, and a suspension of the obnoxious 
sliding scale. The large companies have 
promised to adjust remaining grievances 
with committees of their employees. 





The civil service act adopted by the Taft 
commission for the Philippine islands fol- 
lows closely in most of its provisions the 
eivil service law of the U S. It is identi- 
cal with it in spirit. In making selections 
from the list of eligibles, the appointing 
officer is required to give preference, ail 
other things being equal, first to natives of 
the Philippines and second to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors and marines of 
the U §. 





A portion of West Florida has been an- 
nexed to Alabama and Alabama thereby 
gains 200.000 acres of the best timber lands 
in the south. Of this, 4000 acres are school 
lands. 





John Sherman’s estate will aggregate 
about $3,000,000, consisting of bonds and se- 
eurities and real estate at Mansfield, O, 
and at Washington, D C. 

The condition of the statve of Liberty in 
New York harbor is said vo be so dilapi- 
dated that it ‘will require $100,000 to put it 
in order. There is no one to furnish the 
money unless congress votes it. 





The Boxers are organizing in southern 
China to “destroy the foreign wolves who 
are usurping their land.” 


The city of Galveston is bankrupt and 
so is the county. Neither can pay current 
expenses and efforts are being made to 
place the city in the hands of a receiver. 





John G. Carlisle, Cleveland’s secretary of 
treasury, has written to a New York paper 
stating that he determined long ago not to 
vote for either of the presidential candi- 
dates. 





It is suggested in Washington that Sec- 
retary Hay may take advantage of the feel- 
ing engendered by the Anglo-German 
agreement to press for an ironclad agree- 
ment binding the powers to maintain the 
open door in China. 





Irregular warfare continues In South Af- 
rica and there is yet considerable skirmish- 
ing at points widely distant. 


The British 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 
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parently failed. A large number of mount- 
ed police are being organized by Lieut- 
Gen Baden-Powell, who will be better fit- 
ted to deal with brigandage than the reg- 
ular cavalry and infantry. 


SD 


troops are able to deal with the general 
situation but they cannot afford to relax 
vigilance, as small detached bodies are ev- 
erywhere liable to attack. The attempt to 
Surround Gen De Wet at Heilbron has ap- 








Six styles, all heights, for every fencing 
purpose on Farms, Kanches, Orchards, &c. 


Strong, Humane, Cheap, Durable. 
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A Nom de Plume Explained. 


MISS IDAL, 


440 





Well, Chatterbox, I suppose before this 
appears our congratulations will be in or- 
der, as in a few days you will be able to 
eelebrate your cotton wedding. Those wed- 
dings are a great mistake; the diamond, 
goic, ruby, pearl and silver weddings 
should come first. The others don’t 
amount to anything. Prairie Rose, I am 
still living in single blessedness. No, Fly- 
away, I have never read Vanity Fair. I 
am very fond of fishing, provided. there are 
any fish in the’ place to catch (for I dislike 
to fish if I can’t catch anything), and pro- 
vided I have someone to take the fish off 
of the hook for me, and I usually have. I 
don’t mind particularly to put a worm 
on the hook, but I don’t like to take a fish 
off. My cousin was here three months this 
spring and I went fishing once with him, 
but we didn’t catch a single fish. Had 
“bites” in plenty, and had the bait eaten 
off of our hooks, but that is all it amount- 
ed to. It was most too early in the sea- 
son to catch many fish. My cousin is a 
Georgia boy, 17 years old, and is fairly 
tall, being 5 ft 8% in tall. He has been liv- 
ing in Cleveland, O, for a couple of years 
now; but ‘he says there is no place like 
Georgia, and that he is going back there. 
Girls, you would not have to complain 
about him not talking any, for he is one 
of the greatest talkers you ever saw. And 
he asked me once if I didn’t think he would 
be quite a hustler, if he worked as hard 
other ways as he did with his mouth. Some- 
one asked me if my name meant anything. 
It does not, as I saw it in a story I was 
reading once and admired it, so when I 
wanted a nom de plume I appropriated it. 
If you leave off the “l’’ you have my first 
name. I don’t think “Idal” is nice, but 
“Miss Idal” is all right. The girl was 
called ‘“‘Miss Idal’” all through the story, as 
there was no one there who knew her well 
enough to call her anything else, but her 
name was “‘Idalia.” 

Yes, I recognize you, Hiawatha. Thank 
you! Hustle did not say how she liked my 
cooking, but I reckon she never ate any 
of it, or she might not be living to tell the 
tale. But when my mother is away from 
home in the winter time, I have the great- 
est time to keep fire in the dining room 
stove. We have our cook stove in there, 
which we brought with-us when we moved 
out of our part of the house into the other 
part after my grandmother died, and put 
the base burner that was in here into the 
sitting room. I have no trouble with any 
of the stoves except that one, and I am 
wrestling with it from morning until night, 
then half the time there are only a few 
live coals in one end of the stove. My 
father says I am a poor fireman. I am 
greatly interested in politics, and all the 
political news is read with much interest 
by “yours truly.” And I like to hear peo- 
ple talk politics, if they happen to be demo- 
crats, for I am a democrat. I expect to 
vote some day. It makes me weary to see 
some of these women fighting against their 
own interests, but I don’t call them women; 
they are simply idiots. I admire such wo- 
men as Frances E. Willard, Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and _ the 
venerable Julia Ward Howe, and numerous 
others like them. And I say hurrah for the 
women every time!: 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Chatterbox’s Subscription—This has now 
reached $1.13, a little more than the _ re- 
quired amount, and Mrs Chatterbox will 
receive the journal for a year and over as 
soon as her present address can be learned. 





Horribly Stubborn—Mistress Janice, you 


asked for class colors. I graduated last 
year and know something about the worry 
of selecting colors, flower, etc. Some very 
pretty combinations are maize and blue, 
silver and blue, lavender and white and 
purple and white. Aren’t boys horribly 
stubborn? In our class last year the boys 
were in the majority, and anything we 
girls desired, it was their express purpose 
to oppose. I left a good many class meet- 
ings on the verge of tears, and refrained 
from shedding them because I knew it was 
what the boys were fishing for, Last even- 
ing a friend and myself put on gentle- 
men’s attire, and my sister “snapped” us. 


If the monster spares this letter I will in 
the near future send some snap-shots to 
be published.—[Teddy Lee. 


A Tame Woodchuck—My little brother 


had a tame woodchuck the first of this 
summer and all of last. 
He was very cunning and 
tame. We let him have 
his liberty and he would 
come to us when. we 
called him. He would eat 
all kinds of confections 
and cake. He slept all 
winter long in the cellar 
wall and came out fat in 
the spring. Our old dog 
dug him out from under 
a stone pile before he had 
his eyes open or could 
walk. This spring after 
about a month he went 
away. We called him 
Monax. I was sorry 
when I read of Carlo, in 
the Oct 6 number, killing so many wood- 
chucks. I quite agree with Roxie on danc- 
ing and think there is no harm in corre- 
sponding with strangers.—[Aroostook Pearl. 




















Question and Answer—Who has ever 
grown mulberries? They are a long black 
berry that grows on a tree. They make 
lovely pies and all boys are fond of them. 
[Columbine. 

If the person who wanted to hear from 
Mary Bennett would write to 509 Charlotte 
street, Kansas City, Mo, she would get a 
reply.—[M. B. 

Is the golden-rod a state flower? Is the 
golden-rod a national flower? Is it both or 
is it neither?—[Francis E. Merriman, Jr. 


Not Boer Sympathizer—I am a country 
kid and reside three miles out of town, 
where I attend a high school. I drive near- 
ly all the time and have a fine road horse. 
I do not hesitate to trot horses when I am 
offered the opportunity. Tablers, how many 
of you have read the Prince of India, and 
how did you like it? I believe I stand near- 
ly alone when I say I have not been a 
Boer sympathizer during the South Afri- 
can war. I inclose two stamps for Chat- 
terbox. I am quite a bookworm and have 
read about 125 books in the last three years. 
[Country Kid. 





Relatives?—As the monster did not eat 
quite all my last letter, I will write again, 
hoping this will choke him if he gets hold 
of it. Y F E, I send my picture, taken 
when I was three years old. My sister is 
one and one-half years old. I want you to 
send this picture back to me, as it is the 
only one I’ve got. The Y F E must part 





his hair in the middle, according to what 
he told the monster some time ago. M. A. 
Barber, I would like to know something 
about your surname. Possibly you and I 
are relatives. Our surnames are the same, 
anyway.—[Mountain Girl. 


Only One Hyacinth—Now Mr Y F E, that 
was most too bad of you. There is only 
one Hyacinth around our Table, so that the 
“dignified teacher” and the photo are one 
and the same. The photo my mother sent, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 






No one was more sur- 
prised to find it published than myself, 
and I was not only surprised but pro- 
voked, as I did not wish my picture to be 
printed. I do not wonder that it escaped 
the jaws of that horrible monster, for it 
certainly is enough to scare anything.— 
(Hyacinth. 


unknown to myself. 


Mabel’s Sister—My home is in the coun- 
try on a farm near Blackwood, N J. School 
is about a mile and a half from home. I 
have a wheel which I can ride to school on 














nice days. I have two brothers and a sis- 
ter that are older than myself, and I am 
13. I wrote before and saw my letter print- 
ed. I send a photo of my sister Gertrude. 
Hoping to see this letter in print, I sign my 
proper name,—[Mabel. 





“Electric Water’—I am a 16-years-old 
boy from “away down in Georgia.” I clerk 
in a store at Hillman, the great “electric” 
health resort. Perhaps some of the Ta- 
blers have heard of it. It is a mound 700 
feet above the sea level, and its owner 
sunk a shaft on it in search of coal, and 
discovered this natural electricity. One of 
the laborers who was at work in the shaft 
suffered from rheumatism, and in a few 
days he was completely cured. This at- 
tracted attention, and other cases of rheu- 
matism were brought to this shaft, and 
one and all were cured. A company was 
formed at once. Th-y built a large 50-room 
hotel on the summit of the hill, put a nice 
house over the shaft and sunk a well in 
the shaft from which comes pure electric 
water. They also have a well of fine sul- 
phur water. Persons have been treated in 
this room over the shaft, and with the 
treatment and the water have been cured 
of the most obstinate cases of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, asthma, paralysis in mild forms, 


and all kinds of nervous disea-es. I am 
reading Dickehs’s works now. I have just 
finished read'rg Oliver Twis*. I th’nk Da- 


vid Copperfield is the g-eatest book I ever 
read; what do the o‘her Tablers think 
about it? James Fen‘more Cooper, Hora- 
tio Alger, Mayne Reid, Sir Walter Scott 
and Washington Irving are my favorite au- 
thors. I love the Young Fclks’ Tattle, and 
all the Tablers, especial'y the “girls,” and 
I guess I will have to take in the Y F E 
too. to get him to spare my letter from the 
Monster’s jaws. I love to read Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua’s letters.—[Georgia Cracker. 


“Other People’s Children”—Magdalene, 
did you ever read Other People’s Children, 
that follows Helen’s Babies when they are 
larger? I have never read Helen’s Babies, 
but if it is as good as Other People’s Chil- 
dren, it is fine. Louisa M. Alcott is my fa- 
vorite writer. I have read most all her 
works. I send my stamp for Chatterbox’s 
subscription, and hope she will write soon, 
for she is one of my favorite wrfiters, In 
the group of Iowa high school graduates, 
I think the girl with the boy’s hat-on and 
the two young men with their mouths open 
ready to eat pie, are the country ones.— 
[Ethel. 

&# Other unannounced stamp  subscrip- 
tions were sent by Lafontathe and Happy 
Chappy. 
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“How do you like your room at your new 
boarding .house?”’ asked Van Braam. 
“Well,” replied Dinwiddie, 
“it’s tiptop.” 


hesitatingly, 








Two Interesting Fair. Prizes. 


MRS LIZZIB HAMILTON, 





In floral hall cut flowers were given every 
possible advantage by a perpendicular 
background of green moss, while potted 
plants looked very attractive placed on 
graduated shelves, covered with pure white 
cloth. The most beautiful floral design, 
one that easily won the deSirable blue tick- 
et, was our American flag, the red stripes 
composed of scarlet carnations, the white 
stripes of white feverfew, the blue square 
was made of blue fringed gentians, and 
the stars of the same nraterial as the white 
stripes. 

In ladies’ hall a noticeable attraction 
was one of the new crocheted shawls for 
evening wear, circular in form and made 
in such a way that one part can be drawn 
up over the head and the other over the 
shoulders. It was made of white Shetland 
floss, with an inch-wide border of pink 
knitting silk. It captured the prize over 
five others made in various styles. Near 
the center of the hall was a portable par- 
tition with four windows, admirably adapt- 
ed for the displaying of the several kinds 
of curtains that were on exhibition. A beau- 
tiful pair, of darned net, were admired by 
many. ‘‘What’s them?” demanded a farm- 
er of his spouse. ‘‘Those are curtains of 
darned net,” she replied. ‘Wal, they are 
darned pretty,” he remarked, wholly un- 
conscious of making a pun. A pair of ruf- 
fied curtains of sheer white muslin were 
hung over a lambrequin of bead work, 
beads about the size of filberts and of all 
colors being strung in diamond shaped 
meshes. This was designed for an east 
window of a bedchamber. 

The best yard of crocheted lace was cop- 
ied from the wide lace published in these 
columns in the issue of Aug 4. The prize 
winning quilt was a Steps to Washington, 
also published in this journal about 18 
months ago. It was composed of soft wor- 
sted pieces in browns, shading to yellow. 
For some reason that I was unable to 
learn, several quilts were hung apart from 
the others. A glance, 

“And the pieces so rare, 

Round, three-cornered and square, 

GAYe. Breet that the lunatic bedquilt was 
ere.”’ 





Dainty, Wholesome Menu. 
ALICE MOORE, 





The most interesting display was in a 
large building in which there were three 
long tables erected, reaching almost the en- 
tire length of the:room. The first table 
was filled with cakes, preserves, bread and 
cooking of almost every description. The 
center table was devoted to the Ferris in- 
dustrial school for boys, and was filled with 
preserves and canned goods of almost ev- 
ery kind, vegetables, suits of clothes, fruit, 
grain, etc, all of the best quality and en- 
tirely of their own production. 

The third table was for fine needlework, 
etc, while in the upper end of the room and 
near the end of the center table was a 
smaller table, four by ten feet, on which 
one of our neighbors, a young-man of 23, 
had displayed his genius by building a man 
and woman of fruits and vegetables. In 
the opposite end of the room was a table 
set by one of our ladies for six people,—a 
very dainty, wholesome dinner, which cost 
the small sum of one dollar. The menu 
was tomato soup, breadstraws, rice cro- 
quettes, rolled steak, mashed potatoes, cold 
slaw, cream pie, coffee. 





Floats and Crazy Quilts. 


M. N. I. 





The best thing at one fair was the pa- 


rade. I will describe some of the floats, 
which the women helped decorate. One 
was of the school children, who were 


dressed in white, with sashes of red, white 
and blue over one shoulder and tied at one 
side, sitting in a boat, singing boating 
‘songs. Another float was a gypsies’ wig- 
wam made of birches. Dark-haired maid- 
ens dressed in bright colors sat inside the 
wigwam and sang gypsy songs. The gypsy 


queen sat just outside the entrance and 
held a pack of cards with which to tell 
fortunes. 
eral 


She wore ‘a gay dress and sev- 


strings of beads around her neck, 


AT THE FAIRS 








A FAIR’S FLORAL DISPLAY 


This arrangement of an exhibitor’s display of flowers at a recent fair did away 
with the usual extra work of watching over them. The baskets, bouquets and col- 
lections of plants were put on a wide shelf and hung on the wall back. Light wooden 
frames were put up four feet above the shelf, with drop doors covered with one-inch 
wire netting. The doors could be locked and the flowers left in safety. The wire did 
not interfere with the appearance of the display at all.—[A. H. C. 


and gold and silver bracelets, and all the 
rings she could wear. Her earrings were 
large curtain rings tied on with thread. 
The float which attracted the most atten- 
tion was “the old woman who lived in @ 
shoe.” A large shoe was made of paste- 
board covered with black cambric. The “old 
woman” was a girl about 12 years of age, 
who stood inside the shoe and wielded a 
birch toward the children of various ages 
who played around the shoe. In the hall 
was an Indian’s rig trimmed with beads 
and feathers, also a queer saddle and bri- 
dle from some foreign country. At another 
fair, among a collection of old-fashioned 
things, was a green “calash,” also a wed- 
ding bonnet of white satin trimmed with 
a wreath of pink roses. 

A plow was first covered with putty, then 
with various kinds of beans, corn and 
grain. The farmer who held the plow was 
made of corn husks. A man sawing wood 
inside a bottle was made by a boy with a 
jack knife. At another fair was a_ large 
display of flowers. One pretty piece was 
made of white everlasting flowers in the 
form of a horseshoe, with the words “good 
luck” in purple flowers. One bed quilt had 
11,444- pieces. One silk crazy quilt - was 
pieced by a woman over 70 and one silk 
quilt pieced by a woman of 80 years. A 
handsome sofa pillow was made of yellow 
cigar ribbons. There was a large collec- 
tion of rugs, braided, drawn in, carpet 
yarn and Turkish. Among the curiosities 
was a doll from Sweden, dressed as the 
people of that country dress, also a pair of 
Indian ‘slippers. One person had a large 
collection. of. ancient things, pewter plat- 
ters, plates and bowl, warming pan, foot 
stove, lantern; stocking stretcher and cor- 
set board; tongs, toaster, broiler and skillet. 
Among the vegetable curiosities Was an 
Italian ._pumpkin, about three and a half 
feet long and of a green color. It looked 
more like a cucumber than anything else. 
A man who saw it exclaimed, “My, 
wouldn’t that make a long pie!” The best 
of the stage attractions were’ the trained 
birds, owned and exhibited by a lady. 
There were macaws, giant ravens, pigeons, 
cockatoos and parrots. They would roll a 
ball, climb a ladder, pick up the flag of 
any nation that was called for by the audi- 
ence, and do several other tricks. 





Fair Fancies. 





What I saw at our fair that interested 
me most and at the same time was the 
most instructive, was the children’s de- 
partment. This is made a more distinctive 
feature at this fair than at others, nearly 
a third of the hall space being given up to 


it, and premiums offered to all competitors 
under 15 years or age. Usually a few 
cents are given all competitors, and the 
children take a great interest in the work, 
planning for the next year as soon as one 
fair is over.—[B. 

Among the exhibits which attracted the 
most attention was one shown by the Wall- 
ingford grange. It consisted of a square 
platform with steps leading up to it from 
each of the four sides, each step being 
shorter than the one below, on which stood 
the figure of a farmer. He was clothed in 
a suit of corn husks. These were clipped 
and gave him the appearance of being 
shingled. His watch chain was made of 
bittersweet berries, and in his buttonhole 
were old-fashioned marigolds. In his hand 
he held a loaf of bread and on an arch 
above his head these words were printed in 
grass letters: The farmer feeds them all.” 
On each corner of the lower step was an 
animal made of dried autumn flowers. There 
was a horse of the dry fluff of the golden- 
rod. His tail and mane were made of tall 
blades of coarse grass. The pig and sheep 
were made of balsam, or everlasting, as we 
call it. The dog was made of the dried blue 
flower of some tall plant which grows in 
this section.—[Marion Loudon. 

One arrangement of flowers I want to de- 
scribe, for the benefit of those who would 
like to copy it. It consisted of pansies, 
marguerites, maidenhair fern and smilax, in 
the form of “The old oaken bucket.” The 
platform and roof of the well house were 
of maidenhair fern, sprinkled with tiny 
marguerites. The sides of the well were of 
pansies and the rope and buckets of smi- 
lax. The whole thing was two feet in hight 
and one can easily imagine the beauty of 
it.—[Frances Ward. : 

Perhaps the one feature of most general 
interest was the baby show held Thursday 
at 11.30 in the forenoon, in a large open 
tent. Babies two years old and under 
were entered, the fee being one dollar. 
About 30 babies were present. The first 
prize was a cottage organ, presented by a 
local merchant, and the society offered sec- 
ond, third and fourth prizes of $25, $15 and 
$5. The babies were judged by a commit- 
tee of three ladies from out of town.—[A. 
mu. <. 





Prize-winning Recipes—At the Pittsfield 
(Mass) fair, Mrs John J. Murphy of Han- 
cock won first prizes on her ribbon cake 
and sweet potato pie, recipes for which 
she had taken from this journal. 





An insect in an eddy is worse off than @ 
whale in a vertex._[E. W. 
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Her Brother Jim. 


By Etta J. Webb. 


{Concluded from Last Week.] 

HE interior of the sed house had been 
put in order for the expected guest, 
and was as tidy as might be. At the 
first hint of warm weather, the stove 
had been taken out and set up in the 

open air. A table, a few stools, a 
cupboard and a bed remained. The 
earth floor was swept clean, the 
table scrubbed whitely and the bed 
made up freshly, with a sheet for a coun- 
terpane. Helen took it all in ai a giance. 
She drew off her gloves and hung her hat 
up on a peg. Then sue took tne small 
Hilda from her mother’sarms and sat down 
with her upon a stool near the door. Tne 
other children, insens.biy ait:acted, drew 
timidly near, like those smail types of 
themselves, the prairie chickens. Helen 
talked to them and watched Louisa, who 
was hurrying in and out, putting dinner 
upon the table. When a1 was ready, she 
called Jim, and he came from the horse- 
shed, stopping en his way to “wash up” at 
the cistern. Seeing Helen with all the chil- 
dren about her, he paused in front of her, 
his hands spraw/ing on his hips, and a 
pleased look came into his eyes. 





chil- 


“Yo’ allus wuz a master hand fo’ 
dren, Helen,” he said after a moment, ‘‘Cu- 
r’ous yo’ ain’t never married an’ had some 
0’ yo’re own.” Helen thought of a cer- 
tain grave in which long years ago she 
had buried her broken girlish heart and 
answered not a word. Still holding the 


baby, she rose and went to her place at 
the table. She was hungry, but she could 
not eat of the coarse pone and pork 
drowned in its own fat. Still she made a 
pretense, and took real pleasure in filling 
the bird-like mouth of the small Hilda, to 
whom pone and pork seemed ideal fare. 
After dinner Jim went away to his work 
and Helen helped Louisa wash and put 
away the dishes. She was tired with her 
night’s journey, which had been for the 
most part wakeful, and exceedingly in need 
of “freshening up.’ She washed her face 
at the cistern and brushed her teeth and 
combed out her heavy hair, surrounded by 
a respectful and admiring audience. Then 
she retired behind the bed curtain to make 


some changes in her dress. As she strug- 
gled with a too-stiff buttonhole in the 
shirt waist she was trying to don, she 


heard a great deal of mysterious whisper- 
ing and giggling going on among the chil- 
dren. Touisa was not in the house, so, sus- 
pecting mischief, Helen softly parted the 
eurtains and looked out. What she saw 
was her toothbrush doing active’ service 
upon the faultless teeth of Helen junior, 
while the small Margot extended an im- 
portunate hand, plaintively entreating, “It’s 
my turn now.” 

“'Tain’t nuther.”’ This from eight-year- 
old Jim, who, as the eldest of the family, 
took unto himself great airs of superior- 
ity. ‘“‘Yo’ve had two turns already. Pig!” 
And he withered Margot with a scornful 
look. 

“Children—children!”’ said Helen’s_ sur- 
prised voice, altogether too grave for her 
laughing eyes, “what's this! What are you 
doing with my toothbrush?” Jim promptly 
snatched it from his unwilling sister and 


held it out to Helen, saying, by way of 
apology, “ ’Tain’t hurt none. We wuz 
jes’ a-tryin’ of it, but yo’ can have it now.” 
“Oh, no!” Helen said, magnanimously. 
“You may keep it for yourselves.”’ And she 
mentally divided her nail brush, which 
must henceforth perform two duties in- 


stead of one. 

Louisa came in presently and Helen, hav- 
ing conquered the refractory shirt waist. 
brought forth her little store of gifts for 
her brother’s family. They were’ simple 
things—toys for the children mostly, with 
a dress for Louisa that made the big blue 
eyes bigger than ever with delight, It took 
a long time to examine and duly admire 


everything, and the afternoon wore on 
faster than Helen had had any idea it 
could. 


Suddenly the sunshine went out like a 
candle in a strong draft, and everything 
grew dark. Louisa had been sitting on her 
heels on the floor, with her pretty dress 
lying across her knees, while she and Helen 
discussed styles and patterns. She sprang 


up now and ran out of doors. Down tow- 
ard the southern horizon the sky was still 
blue with springtime fairness, 


but all the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


rest was a tumbling, seething, plunging 
terror of cloud. A deathlike hush held the 
prairie, but as Louisa stood, motionless 
with awe, she heard a strange singing 
sound come creeping toward her. It was 
like that made by the rattlesnake Jim had 
found one morning, coiled in a clump of 
mesquite grass. Nearer and faster it came, 
until it seemed fairly to run over the 
ground. One rattlesnake! One hundred 
rather—a thousand! Then, with a shock 
that seemed to make the prairie spin like 
a huge platter, a jagged crimson blade of 
light rent the cloud rack from east to west 
and the storm was upon them. 

Helen had followed Louisa out of doors. 
She gave one glance at the dull, greenish 
tongue which the cloud-mass seemed sud- 
denly to have thrust forth, and with 
which it was licking the prairie as it came. 
She did not scream—she was a New Eng- 
land woman—but her face blanched, and 
she ran with all haste back into the sod 
house. 

“To the storm cellar, every one of you!” 
she cried to the chi dren. They needei no 
urging to obey. Helen snatched baby Hilda 
from the floor. ‘‘Save something,”’ she said 
to Louisa, who stood like ore dazed, ‘‘and 
follow me quick!”’ She took a loaf of .pone 
from the cupboard and ran out toward the 
storm cellar. Louisa ran after her, with 
her new dress in one hard and a toy sheep 
in the other. 

It was a tiny place, that storm cellar, 
dug out of the solid earth, but as Louisa 
let fall the heavy trap door upon them, 
they huddled together in the pitch dark- 


ness, these frightened women and crying 
children, while the storm, cheated of its 
prey, passed raging over them. A torrent 


of rain followed close upon its heels. 
Streams of muddy water trickled down the 
walls, and the earth roof, soaked through 
and through, threatened to cave in upon 
them. But they da-ed not move until an 
eager hand threw open the trap door with 
a thud, and Jim’s face, white, anxious, 
beaded with sweat, peered in upon them. 

“Oh, thank God!” He'’en said, as he led 
her out into the rain, that had slackened 
somewhat. But Louisa only clung to her 
husband and sobbed out her thankfulness 
against his shoulder, and the broncho, with 
all his harness hanging damply to him, 
upon which Jim had raced for dear life, 
side by side with the storm, in an unavail- 
ing effort to reach his dear ones first,— 
drew a long br- of relief and shook him- 
self roundly, after the manner of a very 
wet Newfoundland dcg. The poor little 
sod house had been right in the track of 
the storm, and all that the cyclone had 
left of it was a pile of dirt, with a couple 
of bits of timber sticking up through it 
and one of Louisa’s earthenware plates 
firmly planted en top. They stood and 
looked at it a long time in silence. Then 
Jim said, with a shake in his voice: ‘‘Thar’s 
our home, Louisa—all that’s left of it. An’ 
Gawd only knows how or when we'll get 
another.”’ 

Before Helen’s eyes flashed swiftly a 
vision of her own smiling acres, unscarred 
by such storms as these, of the great farm- 
house with its vines anil verandas, its cool 
rooms, its homely com/‘orts, and she said, 
laying her hand on her brother’s arm, while 
her dark eyes filled with tears: ‘‘There is 
another home waiting for you now, Jim,— 
mine. I want you to bring Louisa and the 
children and help me to make it yours.” 

Jim turned and looked at her long: wit4- 
out speaking, but Louisa found words for 
him: ‘“‘May Gott bless you a hundred thou- 
sand times!” she said. “An’ we will go 
with you—we can do nothing else. But 
you shall not regret it—mnever, never!” And 
Helen never has. 





Practical Methods. 


Some Kitchen Superstitions—Must we 
wash dishes, whether or no, three times 
a.day, because our mothers and grand- 
mothers did so before us, and handed down 
the tradition to us; or is it essential to good 
housekeeping that a dish should be washed 
as soon as it is used? Dear me! when 
should I ever get my work done up, if I 
fMlowed this routine? If I get to my dirty 
dishes an hour after they are used, I do well, 
And isn’t once a day often enough to get 
out our pans and water and cloths, and 
wash and dry them and put them away’ 
Where is the economv of time-and labor in 
washing one dish at a time, when if all are 
put into a pan and left to soak till a con- 














they will wash just as easily 


venient time, 
as when first used? My neighbor, Mrs 
Brown asserts that her jelly must boil for 
only 20 minutes before putting in the sugar 
and five minutes after, no more, no less; 
a damp day, or the ripeness of the fruit, or 
the rapidity of the boiling, making no dif- 
ference, and if her jelly is spoiled, the 
method of making must not receive any 
share of the blame. Besides, her currants 
must all be the old-fashioned small red; 
no other will make good jelly. I tell her 
that in my opinion all or a large portion of 
white ones makes a finer looking and better 
flavored jelly. She and her mother before 
her have made jelly this way, and it is the 
one and only way for her.—[Lucy Powell. 





Their Sunday Clothes—I have been pon- 
dering why it is. Some people seem to 
prosper no matter what they put their 
hands to, while others may work just as 
hard, only to meet reverses, Their life is 
one whole try, try again. Disease and 
death come, and they have not reached 
their ideal. Are their ideals set so high 
as to never be attained in this world? As 
for old maids, their sisters are always 
sending for them to come and amuse John- 
nie with the measles, help with the sewing 


so the children can go to school, also to 
straighten out many a tangle a married 
woman. gets into An old maid [I 
knew died at the age of 80 years, 
having spent her whole life for 
others. <A_ shiftless family came into 
the neighborhood, and this is the way 


she managed to have the children go to 


church. She made with her own hands, 
from cast-off clothing, bonnets, dresses, 
pants and coats to fit the children and 


bought them shoes. Every Sunday morn- 
ing the children came to her house, and she 


washed and dressed them for church and 
took them with her. On their return the 
Sunday clothes were folded away, their 


own put on, and the children were given 
a lunch and sent home.—[Auntie. 





Lamp Cleaning—I wonder how many 


housekeepers dislike to clean lamps as bad- 
ly as I do? The only worse thing is toa 
use a dirty one. As between the two diffi- 
culties I set my woman’s wit to work and 
hit upon the plan to have extra chimneys 
for the winter, when lamps are so neces- 
sary, then I have one big clean-up a week 
of lamps, and between times I 
just fill up the lamp when need- 
ed and change for a clean chimney. 
I think I hear somebody say, “Well, she 
doesn’t save work.” Yes, but don’t you 
see, I don’t have to get the disagreeable 
mess around so often, and to me that is 
worse than the work.—[Aunt Violet. 


rrr 


“Don’t get hot under the collar,” she was 
saying, with delicate irony, “or you’ll ex- 
plode that celluloid shirt front.” 

“What!” he cried. “The shirt front that 
has had laid trustingly upon it a head of 
hair as red as yours? Not in a thousand 
years!”’ 
= + — = 

Cc ATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, tong 
considered incurable ; and yet there is one remedy that 
will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, 
3 widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NOYES, 835 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y¥ 
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For Weak Digestions. 


[Twenty-sixth paper in our geries, ‘“‘To Be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

Theories art of small value compared with 
practical worth. Let me mention a few 
cures that have recently come under per- 
gonal observation, achieved, not through 
drugs, but by attention to careful dieting. 
The first case was that of a young man 
troubled with acute dyspepsia. He had no 
very bad dietetic habits, but was fond of 
pork and pie, and liked cream on his oat- 
meal in the morning. He was restricted to 
a breakfast of wheat flakes and milk (no 
cream), with a scrap of toast and a soft- 
boiled egg. His dinner consisted entirely 
of beefsteak and toast, and his supper of 
a bowl of hot milk and a piece of toast. It 
sounds a little monotonous, but the ten- 
dency to fermentation was effectually 
stopped and the cure complete. 

The second case is that of a sickly young 
fellow who is trying to restore his health 
by farm work. Having frequently heard 
and read that fruit is “healthy,” he had 
formed the habit of eating large quantities 
of apples, pears, plums, berries, melons, 
ete, often between meals, and frequently in 
an unripe or overripe condition, Hence 
arose indigestion, neuralgia and a tendency 
to take cold on the slightest provocation. 
By avoiding all raw fruit, eating only three 
times a day of the plainest food, he is grow- 
ing stout and strong. To be more explicit, 
he eats plainly cooked beef and vegetables 
for dinner, wheat porridge for breakfast 
and stale bread with hot milk for supper. 
The quantity of his food is diminished per- 
haps one-half: the amount of his strength 
is more than doubled. 

The third case—a constitutionally weak 
woman, who feared that her frequent sick 
headaches were incurable—was induced to 
eat two meals a day and walk three miles 
any time between sunrise and sunset. Her 
meals were at 9.30 and 3.30, and nothing 
was eaten.between, She developed a superb 
appetite, and grew correspondingly strong. 
but found that even when the miles walked 
outnumbered the meals eaten in a day, it 
was better to let pastry and sweets alone, 
and to satisfy hunger on food that is salted 
rather than on that which is sugared. As 
for her headaches, they are of the past. 

The fourth case is that of a man still 
young, who was forced to leave a good 
position in a railway office from the fre- 
quency and severity of his rheumatic at- 
tacks. He had tried so many things that 
had failed to relieve him that he declared 
at last, “if right living does not cure me, 
nothing can.” He was discouraged, almost 
hopeless, and certainly it is disheartening 
to diet very carefully through the day and 
lie awake with excruciating pain all night. 
But persistence works wonders. He dis- 
covered that rheumatism is but another 
name for indigestion, that drugs are al- 
ways doubtful and often dangerous, that 
many of the so-called rheumatic remedies 
injure the stomach and thereby retard a 
cure, that it is better to leave the table 
a little hungry than to eat to satiety. He 
took regular exercise out of ‘doors, kept 
his stomach clean and his pores open by 
drinking one or two glasses of hot water 
between meals, but did not take any course 
of hot baths. His regular breakfast is of 
wheatena or germea, with whole wheat 
bread and butter, and a shredded wheat 
biscuit. Mosf physicians prohibit meat of 
all sorts in rheumatism, so his dinner. gen- 
erally consisted of well-cooked bean soup 
or pea soup, with tomatoes, boiled onions, 
or any vegetable that agreed with him, a 
soft egg and a baked apple. For supper 
there was whole wheat bread and butter, 
another baked apple or two and grape nuts, 
eaten dry or with hot water. The only 
beverage was hot water. As a result of 
this careful living the last attack of rheu- 
matism, which came on when over-fatigued 
and before the big storm, which three 
months ago would have been wshered in 
by a period of intense pain lasting from 
three to ten days—this last attack “resem- 
bled the pecking of a little chicken,” ac- 
cording to the patient, who was not kept 
awake five minutes by it. 

It is hard to deny self, it is hard to 
work along the line of the most resist- 
ance, it is hard to mark out a path for 
oneself and tread it‘alone; but how good 
it is to wake in the morning and say, “How 
well I feel! How glad I am that I’m 
alivel”’ 
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How shall a mother who is weak and sick with some female trouble bear 
healthy children? 

How anxious women ought to be to give their children the blessing of a 
good constitution! 

Many women long for a child to bless their home, but because of some 
debility or displacement of the female organs, they are barren. 

Preparation for healthy maternity is accomplished by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound more successfully than by any other medicine 
because it gives tone and strength to the parts, curing all displacements and 
inflammation. 

Actual sterility in women_is very rare. If any woman thinks she is 
sterile, let her write to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., whose advice is given 
free to all expectant or would-be mothers. 


Mrs. A. D. Jarret, Belmont, Ohio, writes: 


“Dear Mrs, PinkHamM :—I must write and tell you what your V. 
table Compound has done forme. Before taking your me@licine I was unable 
to carry babe to maturity, having lost two—one at six months and one at 
seven. The doctor said next time I would die, but thanks to Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, I did not die, but am ud 
mother of a six months old girl baby. She weighs nineteen pounds and 
has never seen a sick day in her life. She is the delight of our home.” 


Mrs. Whitney’s Gratitude. 


“‘ DeaR Mus PInkHAM :—From the time I was sixteen years old ttl I 
was twenty-three I was troubled with weakness of the kidneys and terrible 
pains when my monthly periods came on. I made up my mind to try your 

_ = Vegetable Compound, and was soon relieved. 
: The doctor said I never would be able to go my 
full time and havea li child, as I was con- 
stitutionally weak. I had lost a baby at seven 
months and half. The next time I continued 
to take your Compound; and I said then, if I 
went my full time and my baby lived to be 
three months old, I should send a letter to you. 
My baby is now seven months old. and is as 
healthy and hearty as any one could wish. I 
cannot express my ——- to you. I was so 
bad that I did not to go away from home 
to stay any length of time. Praise God for 
f .\ <4 Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
MRS. L.Z.WHITNEYco* BABY peg gy © pe may others who are suffering 
pena ge 0 188 I did and find relief. Wishing you suc- 
; ure as in the past, and may many homes bri as 
mine has been.”—Mrs. L, Z. Waurrney, 4 Flint St, ille, Mass.” = 


The medicine that cures the ills of women is 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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The Good Cook. 
Do You Know Beans? 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 








So many people seem to know of no other 
way of preparing them than the so common 
one of baking. Yet they may be prepa.ed 
in either of several most appetizing ways. 
Our old stand-by is a dish oc the common 
boiled beans piepared in this manner. The 
night before they are wanted, pick over 
one quart of dry beans (“‘we are seven’’), 
and after washing thoroughiy put them to 


soak in clear water. In the morning add 
more water and a pinch of soda, and put 
them on to boil. When about ha:f done, 
add a small piece of red pepper, 1 teaspoon 
salt, same of butter, lard or meat fryings, 
and let it cook in well all the time the 
beans are getting tender. We like these 
simmered down until the liquor is of a 
rich, creamy consistency, and they are nice 
either hot or cold. Crushed, they make a 
nice filling for sandwiches. 
wanted, put about helf the beans into a 
second pan, add sufficient hot water and 
more seasoning, and let them boil briskly 
for half an hour. Serve with crecke"s or 
squares of toasted bread. Sometimes there 
are some of the beans left over after a 
meal. These may be fixed over in various 
ways, all of them relishable. 

Brown Soup: For ene mel a brown soup 
may be made. For this, take what beans 
you may have on hard. mesure and nour 
into the stewpen. Add feur times their 
amount in water. Serson to suit the tacte. 
Then when the stock is boiine bricklv, stir 
in a thickerine made from 1 heaving table- 
spoon browned fl-ur to ech pirt of stork. 
stirred up in a little cold water. Cook for 
a few moments and serve as hot as can be 
eaten. 

Thin Soun: This is made by crushing all 
the beans with a potato masher, straining 
them, measuring. and addine twice or 
three times the amonrrt of water. If these 
who are to rartake of it do not use vinegar 
with their heans. m'‘lk mav be used ard 
mate the soup bettor. Thicken with a 
smell mount of flour and serve with 
cracters. 

Rread Crumb Soup: Arother sovp is 
made like the above, only it has added to 
it a small grated onion, and irs‘e-d of be- 
ing thickened with four and served with 
erackers, it is (jyst befcre being broucht 
to the tate) povred over teastel bread 
crumbs, in the proportion of 1 pt of crumbs 
to 4 qts of soup. 

White Soup: A whi'e soup is made simi- 
larly, on'y it is thicke-ed with flakes of 
flour in place of the crumbs. For the flakes 
take, to each pint of the milk, 4 tablespoons 
flour, and put in a d-y dish. Add a pinch 
of soda to each 4 snoonfuls, and the same 
amount of salt. When these are st'rred 
well together, add, a few drops at a time, 
sufficient water or m‘lk to dampen about 
one-fourth of the mss. Then with the 
hands work the damp flour with the dry un- 
til the whole thirg is a mass of small flakes. 
Stir them s'owly into the soup, and let it 
boil for 15 minutes. 

Bean Tarts: Fill shells of b‘scvit dough 
with the beens and a small amonrt of their 
liquor. Cock in a brick oven wnt'l the she’l 
is well done, by which time the beans should 
be well browned on ton. If not, put them 
on the grate for a few moments. Serve 
while hot. 

Bean Cakes: For bean c?kes for break- 
fast. take a teacup full of boiled bears, 
drain the lieu r from them ard mash fine. 
Strain ard add to the nulyny mass 3 table- 
spoons buttermilk, ™% teasp°on milk, s7me 
amount of salt, ard stir we'l. Add to this 
2 hesping teaspoons wheat or graham flour, 
and beat up well. Drop in svroonf"ls on a 
hot greesed gri“d'e. and fry on both sides 
to a delicate brown. Serve hot with salt, 
butter and pepper. 


Some Good Pies. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Cream Pie: Cream 1-3 cup butter and add 
gredually 1 cup granulated svgar and 2 
well-beaten eggs; then add % cup sweet 
milk. Sift 1% cuns flour with 2 teasnoons 
baking powder, add to the mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in round layer cake tins 
in a quick oven. For the filling, mix 1 scant 
cup granulated sugar with 1-3 cup sifted 


If soup is « 


flour and %& teaspoon salt, add 2 well-beaten 
eggs and pour on gradually 2 cups scalded 
milk. Cook in a double boiler for 15 min- 
utes, stirring constanily until it is thick- 
ened. When thick enough to spread nice- 
ly, remove from the fire, let cool slightiy, 
add % teaspoon vanilla, spread betwcen the 
layers of the pie, and sprinkle the tcp with 
powdered sugar. 

Cream, No 2: Line a perforated pie tin 
with a light, flaky under crust. Mix to- 
gether 1 coffeecup thick sweet cream, % 
cup granu'‘ated sugar, 1 tablespoon flour 
and 1 beaten egg. Fiavor with lemon ex- 
tract. Pour mixture in the crust, and bake 


until done. This is better if the crust is, 


baked until nearly done before adding the 
filling. 

Chocolate Custard: Make a custa'd pie 
in the usual wey, and spread over it a 
chocolate frosting made as follows: Beat 1 
egg to a stiff froth, add white sugar to 
thicken, % teaspoon vanilla, and grated 
chocolate to suit the taste,—l or 2 tea- 
spoons. 

Cranberry and Raisin: Two cups chopped 
cranberries, 1 cup chopped raisins, 1 cup 
cold water, and 2 cups sugar. Bake in two 
crusts. Glaze the un“er crust with wh't> 
of egg and set in a hot oven for a few min- 
utes before adding the filling and top crust. 
Very like cherry pie. 

Best Apple: Pare 1% doz good apples, 
core them, cut small and put into a stew- 
pan with a little water, a stick of cinna- 
mon, 2 cloves and the yellow rind of a lem- 
on. Stew over a slow fire until perfectly 
soft, then add sugar to make very sweet 
and press through a hair sieve. Add the 
yolks of 4 eggs and 1 white, % 
lb good butter, %™ #$=gnutmeg_s grated, 
the grated yellow peel of a lemon 
and the juice. Beat all thoroughly togeth- 
er and turn into a deep pie dish lined with 
good puff paste. Bake half an hour in a 
brisk oven. 





Apples and Rice—Pare and quarter 3 
large sour apples, and p’ace in a buttered 
pudding dish, sift over them 3 tab espoons 
rice and a cup of sugar; over the whole 
pour a qvart of swe t mi'k. Bake slowly 
for four hours.—[Katharine E. Megee, 





Quick Rolls—One-third cup butter, 1% cup 
sugar, 1 egg, and 1 cup milk, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder sifted into enough flour to 
make a good batter. Crowd the pan if you 
wish them to be light.—[Helen M. Richard- 
son. 





Salad Dressing—One teaspoon dry mus- 
tard, 1 teaspoon salt (heaping), 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 tablespoon thick cream, 1 
tablespoon pulverized sugar, yolks of 2 
eggs, 2-3 cup vinegar. Beat all together 
thoroughly, except the vinegar, then add 
that, and set in a kettle of hot water and 
stir constantly until it creams.—[T, ™%, L. 
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and Girls 
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to support 
themselves 
while 
learning 


Boys 





professions 


Young men or women obliged to earn their own liv- 
ing are not debarred from a successful career because 
they have not the time or means to attend college. By 
our method of education by mail they can qualify at 
home,in spare time, at small cost, for positions in which 
they earn good salaries from the start, and advance. 

A few months’ study with us wiil qualify young 
men for salaried positionsin machine works or elec 
trical manufactories, or with architects. Here they 
can combine study with work, and advance. 

Those who desire to enter upon business life, can 
qualify, through our instruction, for good positions as 
book-keepers or stenographers. 
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in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the Sonth. and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 

PENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















and we will send you this tiful premi exactly as descri 
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010 Chapel St Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Live Discussion. 


Peals of Laughter—As to unknown cor- 
respondents, I think this is the only solu- 
tion. While perhaps some think it unlady- 
like, etc, and others think it a benefit, each 
one must answer the question for himself 
or herself. If one conscientiously decides 
that there is no wrong in it, there is then 
none for that. person. My father was once 
on the county board, and the chairman was 
calling upon the several committees to re- 
port, and meaning to call upon the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to visit 
the insane asylum, he said, ‘““‘We will now 
have the insane men report.” This re- 
mark was greeted with peals and roars of 
laughter. - When. finally all was quiet, he 
inquired what had happened.—[ Wisconsin 
Rosebud. 


A Deserted Village—The most deserted 
place I believe I ever saw is an oid Mormon 
village in Illinois, by the name of Webster. 
It was laid out by the Mormons in 1840. In 
the first place it was named by them Ra- 
mus or Macedonia. Afterward for some 
reason the name was changed to Webster. 
It has an atmosphere of lonesomeness in- 
describable (at least it so affected me), and 
a drive down its almost deserted streets, 
around blocks laid out long ago but never 
built up, and past the tumble-down build- 
ings, is quite enough to give a person the 
blues.—{Prince Hal. 





Bright Calendula—In the Table in the 
Oct 20 issue, E. B., speaking of “‘loved flow- 
ers,’’ mentions her Japan lilies as a ‘“‘clump” 
of beautiful yellow. Will she be so kind 
as to write again and give the particular 
name of'them? One of my loved flowers is 
old-fashioned, but beautiful, the calendula. 
I love them because, in the fall, when all 
other flowers wilt under Jack Frost,- they 
are brighter and finer than ever. Just now 
I have in my bay window a bouquet of them 
that are so bright they seem to reflect the 


light, being all shades of orange and yel- 
low. The Japan lilies that I find are the 
most reliable and beautiful are the L spe- 
ciosum rubrum. Perhaps E. B. means the 
old tiger lily. This also is a favorite of 
mine.—[S. M. M. . 
a7“Clump” was a misprint for ‘‘glow.” 
BABYS WELCOME, 
Who art thou, little guest, 
Cooing and dainty dressed, 
Come, with thy presence blest 
To us, a stranger? 
Bearer of heavenly light, 
Hail to thy gentle might! 
*Bide with us, treasure bright, 
No more a stranger. 
WILFRED E. STONE. 





A Herder’s Life—Indiana Boy, you asked 
me to tell something about herding sheep. 
There is not much to tell. Young sheep 
will commence to stir about 4 o’clock in 
the morning and you have to get out and 
stay with them till they settle down and 
go to eating. Then you can go back to 
your camp and cook your breakfast, put a 
lunch in your pocket for dinner and go 
back to the herd. You let .them wander 
wherever they want to go. Just follow them 
up and keep track of them. Along about 
4pm you head them for camp and get 
them in where you can see them while you 
cook and eat your supper. When it gets 
dark they bunch up around your wagon 
and lie down. Sometimes a pack of wolves 
will stampede your sheep at night and you 
will have to roll out and shoot a few times 
to scare them away and then go and round 
up the herd. Sometimes a storm sets the 
herd in motion at night. Then is when 
you catch it. You have to get out and 
keep the bunch together as best you can 
till daylight. The herders get from $40 to 
$50 a month and board.—[Dakotian. 


No Rule Would “Work—Mignt an old 


maid say a word on the care of babies? My 
sister had six babies. There never was a 
cradle in. her house, she fed them at stated 
hours and in other ways tried to bring 
them up by rule. With the first three it 


went like ‘clockwork. When the fourth 
baby came, she expected to rule it by the 
same method, but it did not work so 


smoothly. The child cried when it was put 
in the crib for its naps, and a plaything 
was always given it to go to sleep with. 
Susan Nippér says it does not hurt a 


healthy child to have a good cry. It did 





this one, for crying caused a breach. The 
girl was bandaged and the mother told not 
to let the child ery. The baby carriage was 
her home. She sat in it when awake, and 
was given a ride indoors or out, to go to 
sleep on. She is now a big girl, eight years 
old, The son and heir came, a thorn among 
roses, papa’s idel. From the very first. no 
rule would work, so it came to be, “‘Do as 
you can.” He is now seven and just as 
proper as the girls in behavior. When the 
sixth came the mother went to heaven and 
left this little blossom from there. Auntie 
brought her up on sterilized cow’s milk, 
without any system. She is four years old 
and stronger than the boy. She always has 
called auntie mamma. We do not under- 
stand why, as the other five call her auntie, 
It was asked her once, ‘““You love that child 


as well as if it were your own?” She said, 
“I. could not tell as to that.’ When 
grandma visited the babies or they her, 


she had the privilege of holding them all 
she pleased. Little ones soon know who 
will tote them and who will not.—[Auntie. 





Ngw Jerusalem—Tablers, I’m from Illi- 
nois. I also live within a mile of the site 
of the city of Zion. Alex Dowie, a “healer,” 
has bought 6000 acres here (which is about 
40 miles north of Chicago) and is going to 
build a New Jerusalem. His followers are 
to live there and they are going to put up 
a splendid temple and bring manufactories 
there. Farms that were valued at $80 per 
acre brought from $150 to $300.—{Solomon 
Levi. 








The White Man’s Burden 


can be named in the single word—dys- 
which more 


pepsia. Itis the one disease, 
then any other, affects 
the American people. 
It is common to all 
classes and all condi- 
tions. It makes life 
miserable. It mars 
family happiness. It 
interferes with busi- 
ness and pleasure 
alike, and it discounts 
a man’s usefulness 
just as much as it 
discounts his happi- 
ness. 

There’s a remedy 
for dyspepsia. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery has 
lifted this burden 
from the bodies of 
hundreds of thou- 
sands. It cures 
ninety-eight out of 
every hundred who 
= it a fair and 
aithful trial. 

“I used ten bottles of 


Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and several 


vials of his ‘Pleasant 
Pellets’ a year ago this 
spring, and have had no 


trouble with indigestion 
since,” writes Mr. W. T. 
Thompson, of Town- 
send, Broadwater Co., 

Montana. “Words fail ‘to tell how thankful I 
am for the relief, as I had suffered so much and 
it seemed that the doctors could do me no good. 
I got down in weight to 125 pounds, and was not 
able to work at all. Now I weigh nearly 160 
and can do a day’s work on the farm. I have 
recommended your medicine to several, and 
shall always have a good word to say for Dr. 
Pierce and his medicines.” 


Free. Dr. Pierce’s Medica] Adviser 
is sent free on receipt of stamps to 
pay expense of mailing only. It con- 
tains 1008 pages and over 700 illustra- 
tions. Send 21 one-cent stamps for the 
book in paper covers, or 31 stamps for 
cloth binding to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 

> Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


you live within 700 miles of Chi 
foe cen tora, Ot-00).08 alco ad our and a 
se. 


= this BIG Hey TIN ste 
im by freight C. eS -y BU STOVE TOVE 
emination. You can examine it at at 
| your freightdepot, and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented, one 
of the hancsomest heating stoves you ever 
! = Ay en to —— that a And 


t agen 
prrria. BB we tre freight 
creat lee : $9. ebarges. 
$8.85 and x 
fae with order. 















burns anything: 
- hard coal, soft 
coal, coke or cobs; greatly improved 
for this season, lateststyle for 1900. 
A BIG HEATER, 38 feet 8 inches 
high, 22%/x22% inches on bottom, 16-inch fire pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-cauge smooth steel w; heavy 
cast iron fire pot, has shaking and dumping center grate 
for coal, double circular wood grate, oqneraetes so the 
fire can be kept under complete control; large pan, 
large feed doors; ath pit doors swing on double. hinge, 
check drafts on collar and feed doors. meee meng | fin- 
ished, fancy nickel mountings and ornamentations, highly 
polished and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nickel name 
plate, top ring, hinge pins and knobs; heavy nicke! bands 
and mountings, fancy nickel plated and ew top 
urn. Every stove coveréd by a BINDING GUARA 
delivery guaranteed. Made from the best quali of h a4 
sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, positively the handsomest, 
best burning, best heating, most economical and durable Big Par- 
lor Heater made. bla ro — “return this 59 the — of 
pense and we wil et Ag ag return us at our ex- 
ORDER TO 


OUR $9.95 ACME OAK 
HEATER 










Day. ¥ WRITE E FOR n FREE $T ‘OVE 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & toe CHICAGO, ILL. 





Large sample nailed free 
Coe Chem, Co., Cleveland,O, 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 


Special Offer 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who pays one 

doilar we will send this jourral to Jan, 1902, thus 

giving the rest of this year free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American Agricaltarist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of over 
500 pages and of great reference Value to all, is in- 
cluded with each subscripiion. 

The above is a special offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, aud we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement for you to get up a club we will 
send our journal one year free in return for 
three new subscribers at one dollar, and include 
copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 



























This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begin at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 











If you are outof employment 


ESSSEEESESEEE SESS ESEEESESESER 
i 

or employed at unsatisfactory 4 

wages, write us immediately. : 


& 
«€ 
« 
* We can give you something to 


S40 that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. You can @ 
@®work right around ® 
your own home, rs 
® travelif you wish. 





, Brand New Thing. A Big Money wince § 
@ You will be surprised how |: 
@above sum. Hundreds are FASY! 3 
making double that. Possi- 

@*yhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 

& 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 

$ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

& 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


@easily you can make the 
bly youcan doittoo. Send name and address © 
4 
HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
tisement in this journal. 





ekg a AGENTS with % Mineral. Lam 
Light Equal Gas. No Smoke, No § 
Lain an hour ortwoatt cots fh wy FY 


FREE © SIX EXQUISITE, COSTLY FINCER 


in the World, 


Trimming, NoP roken Chimneys. Can be's0 


d send us the ne money, 91.60 + $1.00, 


AW 


Wo MEN 


RINGS 


Wicks. Best 


wand we give yea free any two of these Solid 


The8 pone Se} 
y Menedias ‘lhe Ba 


EAL WICK 


pearance 
are elegant in design 
to ——F well and give satisfaction, 
No eash wanted until wicks are sold. 
CO., Providenco, 
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The Home Dressmaker. 











Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





giz — LADIES’ 
BLOUSE. 32, 34, 36, 38, 


bronze velou:, and lined 
with a delicate pink 
brocade. Two rows of 
Saucy gold braid are ap- 
hi down the center 
ront, with straps reach- 
ing from tiese to the 
fur edging. ‘The high 


venetian band turn-down collar 


MOTHERS AND 








DAUGHTERS 


quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 


















Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 


HOW WEAK CHILDREN ARE MADE 
STRONG, VIGOROUS AND WELL 


; AT 2.2— 





Penelope: Mr Spooner is going to teach 
me how to swim. 

Perdita: I thought you had been taught 
already. 

Penelope: Not by him. 
















stylishly combined with 
ivory white taffeta and 
dark blue velvet. Lans- 
downe, poplin, covert, 
cheviot, melton or light- 






weight eleths make 
smart gowns in this 
mode, with lace. s‘lk, 
velvet or panne for dec- 
oration. 


V2. eee 
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8llI—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY CuLLAKS. One 
size. Velvet, chiffoa, 
mousseline de soie, lip- 
erty satin and beautiful 
laces are all empioyed 
to develop the many 
fancy collars that are 
worn with collariess and 
military Etons. hey 
aiso form a stylish fin- 
ish for tailor-made 
gowns, fancy silk waists 
and house blouses. 


jf 


Y 


4 
Y fp 


81I7—CHILD’S RUS- 
SIAN DRESS. 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. During 
the past season Russian 
suits have been so _very 
much worn by little 
boys that the style has 
recently been adopted 
for girls, Covert, chev- 
jot. diagonal, venetian, 
cashmere or light-weight 
cloth may be employed 
to develop this little 
dress. 









is trimmed wiih fur and 
finished with gold bra 4. 
The garment may be 
mace single-breasted and 
finished with braids, as 
shown in the small d>- 
sign. If developed in 
cloth, a_ velvet co 
and wristbands make a 
stylish finish. 






8124 LAD 
CKED 
WAIST. 32, 34, 36, 33, 
40, 42, 44-inch bust. This 
attractive waist is made 
of metal gray henrietta. 
Smart waists in_ this 
mode may be developed 
in plain. or_ figured 
French flannel, cash- 
mere, covert, cheviot 
and ladies’ cloth, small 
gold buttons, collar, belt 
and wristbands of gold 
braid being among the 
novel trimmings. 


818 — CHILD’S 
DRESS. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
1zZ years. This simple lit- 
tle frock, suitable for 
school and morning 
wear, is made of bright 
red cheviot, and pret- 
tily trimmed with nar- 
row black velvet ribbon. 
Serviceable dresses in 
this mode may be de- 
veloped in cashmere, 
covert, henrietta or 
serge. 











Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hallows, of Peckham St., Globe Village, Fall River, 
Mass., have cause to thank Dr. Greene’s Nervura for restoring to health, and 
——— preserving the life of their little son. Almost from infancy Everett 

allows was troubled with indigestion and nervous troubles, and mary | 
seemed tohelp him. Finally Dr. Greene's Nervura was recommended and trie 
with success. A few bottles were sufficient to effect a cure, and to-day the little 
one is enjoying the best of health. By the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura the 
sickly child was transformed into a happy, hearty, robust boy. 


_J for the 
Dr. Greene Ss Blood and 
Nervura 


Nerves 


Thousands of other children can thanx Dr. Greene and his wonderfui 
remedy for the strength and health they enjoy. Children to whom it is given 
have less sickness, better health, better growth, and longer and more vigorous 
lives. Parents should realize that it is their duty to give it to every child who 
is not in perfect health. There are no diseases more dreaded by parents than 
fits, epilepsy, and St. Vitus’ dance. Yet no child would be troubled by them 
if Dr. Greene’s Nervura were given when the first symptoms appear. 


Charles L. McBay, a highly esteemed police 
officer, who resides at 14 Myrtle St., New Bedford, 


Mass., says: 

** About two years ago my little daughter became run down in health and suffered 
from St. Vitus’ dance. Soon after she was prostrated by rheumatism, which severely 
ey ae ed h Ib lief, she began takin; 

“After trying various remedies without obtaining re. e r. 

hi pose Be i 





Dr. 

Greene’s N -vura ood and nerve rqmedy and immediate benefit. She 

continued its use, and after taking five les her rheumatism was practically aired. Her 

appetite returned, her pains ore she was again able to walk without lameness, her 

— health was restored, and she was able to attend school and to play like other 
n. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura, blood and nerve remedy, is the prescription and 
discovery of the well-known Dr. Greene, of 35 West 14th Street, New York 
vs who is the most successful specialist in curing all forms of nervous 

chronic complaints, and he can be consulted in any case, free of charge, 
personally or by letter. ; 





Prize Stories of Social Gain. 





One of our subscribers in a farming town 
where this paper is a visitor in many homes 
told a member of the editorial staff the oth- 
er day that the social life of her town had 
been made over and brightened wonder- 
fully, within a very few years, as a direct 
result of an article-or articles in this pa- 
per. The plan set forth in the -article in 
question was adopted and a new social and 
intellectual life is the happy outcome. 

Similar stories of social and intellectual 
gain in rural communities can be told by 
our readers all over the country,—not the 
results of that particular article, but of all 
sorts of things. Prizes are therefore of- 
fered to our readers for letters, stories or 
accounts—call them what you will—giving 
the actual facts of how a gain has been 
made in the respective communities in a 
social and intellectual way, through socie- 
ties, clubs, movements, institutions or any 
agencies whatsoever. It is the facts we are 
after, told as simply as you please, with- 
out attempt at oratorical flourish. Describe 
the earliest beginning of the movement, 
how it happened to start, and then “see it 
through.”’ 

For the best five letters or accounts, 
prizes of three dollars each will be awarded, 
fifteen dollars in all; for the next best five 
stories, prizes of one dollar each, or five 
dollars in all; total of prizes, twenty dollars. 

Piease write name and address clearly at 
the head of the first sheet. Letters’ must 
reach the Prize Editor not later than Jan 1, 
1901. 





The Fair Prizes—The $5 prize, for the 


best letter illustrated with a photograph 
or photographs, goes to Georgie Barton 
Lowell, Newport, N H. The next two best 
letters, with photograph, $2.50 each, were 
those by A. H. C., Box 355, Plattsburg, N 
Y, and Alice Moore, Hockessin, Del. For 
the best letter without photograph, $2, Mar- 
cia H. Howlett, Oshkosh, Wis. The three 
next best letters without photographs, $1 
each,—M. N. I., Monson, Mass, Minnie M. 
Thompson, Globe Village, Mass, and Anna 
R. Jackson, Kelton, Pa. An extra prize of 
$1 is awarded to Mrs Lizzie Hamilton, Ith- 
aca, Wis. 





Letter Circle News—Five new circles, 166- 
170, have been organized and the vacancies 
of quite a number filled. Reports have 
been received from 99 (the Talented Ten), 
78, 126 (Rosebud), 116, 136 (the Jolly Eight) 
and 112. No 6i1’s letters have been sent on 
by No 10, No 1 having withdrawn. Letter 
Circle 118 has. a list, with each member’s 
age, day and month of birth; when one 
has a birthday the others are to write that 
one a birthday letter. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For our November contest, we shall give the usual num- 


ber of puzzles, with 15 prizes for-the 15 most perfect 
lists of answers. The first prize will be $2 in cash, and 
the other 14 will be good ones. As before, the contest 
will be governed by the following simple 

RULES. 
P No two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
amily. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
if you do, the answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs., 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in November. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
answers to the whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
1, Anagram (two words)— 
JEAN IN JOES MEN. 
2. Arithmetical— 
AEU)TNR(L 
TPA 





18 
3. Tetragon— 


* 
7 
**** 
“***% 
** 2 
** 
** 


aeeeeeeneeese 
eseeee 


1, A letter: 2, an abbreviation; 3, a boy’s.name; 4, ® 
metal; 5, an ‘earthen vessel; 6, one who acknowledges a 
kindness; 7, a neglected city bov; 8, grafts; 9, force; W, 
a printer’s measure; ll, a consonant. 


The Fuchsia Fulgens—‘‘Can anyone tell 
me what has become of the Fuchsia fulgens 
or tuberous rooted fuchsia? I do not find 
it in any catalog any more. Or has it as- 
sumed another name?” Thus asks C. E. M. 
The plant seems to have dropped out of 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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existence, though the Standard Dictionary 
of Gardening’ pronounces it one of the best 
for summer blooming. It is an old plant, 
being brought from Mexico in 1830, and has 
doubtless been supplanted by some of the 
newer sorts. None of the floral catalogs 
list it—[Mrs H, M. Woodward. 
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ENTERPRISE | 
Meat “Food 
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No. 5, $2.00. 
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Chops raw or cooked meats, fish and other food bet- 
ter, more evenly and more rapidly, than any other chopper. More 
convenient to use and to clean than any other chopper. Will save 
you time and work in the preparation of almost every meal. Will 
save enough food to pay for itself ten times over. Always ready, never 
gets out of order; can be cleaned in a minute. At all hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 35 styles and sizes—hand and power. From $1.00 to 


$275.00. Catalogue, describing many other household helps mailed free. _ 
Send 4 cents for the “Enterprising Housekeeper "—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 



















A_HANDSOME 


COUC H@aSs 





—_—_ 
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Think of it, you can an Upholstered Couch, 2 pairs of 
Lace Ourtains &a handsome set of Table Siiverware,forselle 
ing our Remedies, There is no chance or deception about this ade 
vertisement. We speak the truth & nothing but thetruth. We are 
determined to introduce our Remedies intoevery household, and Diente Aira 
every person answering this advertisement who will sell enly ¢ 
6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure, a positive cure for corns; 
bunions and callous feet, will receive our Fanerous offer of & 
handsome Upholstered Couch & two pairs of Nottingham Lace Curtains. with a Sterling Silver plated Butter Knife, 

Sugar Spoon, & a beautifully engraved Salt & Pepper Set, which we give abselutely free for selling c @ boxes 
of Salve at 85 eta, abox. If you agree to sell the Salve, write to-day and we will send them by mail. sold 
ae send us the $1.50 & we guarantee if yon comply with the offer we shall send you with the Silverware; tho 

pholstered Ovuuch & 2 pairs of Nottingham Lace Cartains will be given absolutely free. Weare an old, 
reliable concern, with a reputation for square & honest dealing, & we guarantee to do yas wesay. Our Lace 

Cartainsare8 yards lone & over a yard wide. The Silverware is guaranteed silver-plated on-pure 
The Couches are full size, over 6 feet long & over 2 feet wide.. They are well stuffed, beautifully uphol 
with handsomely colored velour, and when shipped are gent from the factory b: rw kone Ore 
MANUFAOTUBERS’ SUPPLY DEPARTMENT K, No. 63 FIFTH AVE. w ¥oO EN. - 

— mC ____| 
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Those who subscribe now 
for the 1901 volume of 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Sending $1.75, a year’s sube 
scription price, with this slip 
or the name of this publica- 
tion, will receive, 







all the remain- 
Free, ing 1900 issues 


from the time of subscription 
T January 1, 1901, in- 
oO cluding the Holiday 
issues, and The Companion’s 
‘ } ‘*Puritan Girl’’ 
1 9 0 Calendar, LUtho- 


graphed in twelve colors, By 183 








The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Announcement 
and Sample Copies FREE 
on Request. ¢ 48 #4 #@ 
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we charge wholesale prices only. 


Wholesale Prices 


Send for Our Catalogue with 1,200 Pages, 17,000 Pictures, 70,000 Prices. 


Ww: are the largest store in the world doing an exclusive Mail Order business. No city sales; no 

agents; no branch stores. This is the original Catalogue business, founded 28 years ago; and 

our sales exceed those of all other mail order houses in the United States combined. - Let us give 

you some figures. The store contains merchandise valued at $2,500,000. We occupy 25 acres of floor 

space, employ 2,000 clerks and have two million customers who buy from us by mail, From 15,000 to 

$5,000 orders and letters come to us daily. Our average daily shipments are 2,500 packages by freight, 
4, 000 by express and 6,500 by mail—a total of 13,000 packages daily. Annual sales, $12,000, 

This business has been built by selling to users at wholesale prices. The price given in our 
catalogue for anything is about what your dealer ee the wholesaler. We save you the dealer’s profit. 
We sell practically everything—all the things t 
and we save you from 15 to 50 per cent on all. We guarantee that each article is as represented; and we 
exchange, or pay your money back with all transportation, if you find it otherwise. We make it a 
pleasure to deal with us. 
have just issued a new catalogue—No. 68—the largest, finest, and most complete book of its 
kind ever published. It contains1,200 pages with 17,000 pictures. It gives wholesale prices and truthful 
descriptions of 70,000 things. It will tell you what your dealer pays f for everything. This catalogue 
would be free if you could call for it, but we must pay 32 cents to mai 


sme Seeeee eee wee > about $1. We ask you, therefore, to send us 15 cents—less than half the postage—and we will send you 

It is the tallest ween buildin, i. the catalogue by mail or express seanete, If it disappoints you we will send the 15 cents back. Almost 

the world. Our whole business is done any family can save $100 per year by it. The prices and pictures below are taken from this catalogue. 

b il. with out-of-to Levers: cad f you order any article from this advertisement, please give the order number as stated under each 
y mall, with ou wn buyers; article, enclose the price stated, and the goods will be promptly shipped. 


On 70,000 Things. 


at you wear or use; most of the things that you eat— 


Each book delivered costs us 





Enterprise Food Chopper 


I.20 


Everybody knows that 
the Enterprise is the 
best of all food chop- 
pers. It is advertised 
everywhere, but the us- 
ual price is high. It 
chops any food fine or 









mashing. It 
does ih:a min- 
ute the work of 
half an® hour 
with chopping bowl’ and 
knife. All handsomely tin- 
ned; has durable bronze 
eeareee a 4% pounds. 


int enaeee ..Price $1.20 


coarse without * 


Lakeside 

Watch Q ( ) 
“The Lakeside” is the famous watch made 
by the Illinois Watch Co., and we offer it at 
the lowest price known for a watch of its class. 
It is al17-jewel nickel movement, Saag to 
heat and cold, stem wind and set. At this 
price we fit it in a dust-proof silverine case, 
screw bezel and back, open face. For prices 
with other cases see No.6 General Cata ogue. . 


Cee TO cece ccacscs ..Price $8.90 





Tyrian Fountain Sines 


Tal 


\\ This is a genuine Tyrian, the famous Ten Fountain 
Syringe,’ 2 quart size,.with globe spray vaginal pli pipe 

vaginal irtigator, rectal pipes‘ ~for 

adult, and flushing size tubing to. permit rapid How < of 














Hanging Lamp 


3-85 


This is one of the lead- 
os ay hangin 
lam ps. etal of ‘pol- 
ished bronze, with rich 
gold finish; patent im- 
proved spring exten- 
sion. Length closed, 
. 84 in.; extended, 70 in. 
ns pit inch dome = shade; 
a ee fancy decoration, fount 
aii to match; cut glass 
petemass large No. 3 sun 
urner; takes 1% inch 
wick and ordinary No. 
2 sun chimney. 


Order B1307P 
ere 
















f* water. Put up in polished hardwood box. 


Order S2497P ........c.00eceecee ee ..Price $1.50 
Postage, extra, 28 cents.’ 








Send 15 Cents Today 


Cut out the sup below this, 
fill it out carefully, enclose it 
to us with 15 cents in stamps 
and we.will send you by mail 
or express prepaid, our mam- 
moth catalogue. It would be 
free if you would call for it, but 
the postage alone costs us 32 
cents. You will then have in 
one book the lowest possible 
price on —- ~ that 
anybody buys, you will 
have 17,000 pictures to show ex- 
actly what you will get. If you 
want only one article it may 
save you a third of its-cost. 
Send for the catalogue today, 
before you forget it; and if you 
are disappointed when you get 
it we will return your 15 cents. 


This is one of the newest 
and one of the swellest of 
. storm collars, and we 
have placed a very large 
order in the belief that 
thousands will want 
‘ them. Our cost was so 
low that we can make the 
price attractive. Made 
in” imitation’ fox, light 
gray in color; style like 
picture. This is one of 





the ‘prettiest and most 





Name 


Cut this slip ovt and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave., and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find 15 eents for partial postage or expressage on your 1200-page Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide No. 68. 


. becoming collars that we 

‘know. of. . It combines 
beauty, wearing qualities 
and warmth. e think 
that no woman can finda 
style that she likes better 
at anywhere near sucha 





Postoffice County 


(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


price. 


Order X112P 








If there is an express office at above address, we will probably send the catalogue by express. You should 
receive notice from the express agent; if you do not, please inquire of him before writing for another catalqgue. 
Order Xr 12P 


Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. This slip was clipped from American Agriculturist. 


by EPP, 











se ah lalate taeda aaa tpiatag oe nang 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. Msizss..ncae Chicago 
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